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PREPACK 


Faith  of  our  fathers!  holy  faith! 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death! 

The  study  of  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  East  Mono 
discloses  for  the  reader  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 
Ho  one  can  read  this  history  without  a sense  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  faith  of  those  who  can©  unto  the  hills, 
and  without  dedicating  hinself  anew  to  His  Lord  and 
saviour,  Jesus  Christ#  Despite  overwhelming  odds,  th© 
ioueers  built  their  churches  and  brought  their  families 
tc  take  part  in  public  worship.  Now,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  first  St.  John's  was  built  in 
ono,  we  will  be  true  to  that  faith  till  death. 


One  encouraging  fact  for  the  future  is  th© 


- —nner  in  which,  the  youth  of  the  Parish  are  responding 
u k-0  challenge  of  their  churoh.  Indeed,  without 

tl-oir  help,  the  production  of  this  book  would  hive  boon 
i essible.  Special  mention  must  go  to  Miss  Hilda  Davies. 
- £>t.  Jones',  who  from  the  rough  manuscript  typed  out 


the  stencils. 


July  15,  1958 
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THE  HISTORY  0?  TEE  PARISH  OF  EAST  MONO 


CHAPTER  ONE.  TIME  COMING-  OE  THE  SETTLERS 

When  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliot,  the  first  travelling 
missionary  to  pass  through  Mono,  saw  this  new  world,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary:  ”The  land  in  these  parts  is  elevated, 

and  when  cultivated  the  district  will  be  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  dry;  the  surface  uneven 
and  undulating  and  raany  of  the  eminences  command  entertaining 
and  very  pleasing  prospects.”  Elliot  had  produced  a master- 
piece of  understatement.  The  primeval  forest  stretching  before 
him  consisted  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  hemlock  and  pines, 
growing  in  all  their  luxuriance  on  a lofty  table  land,  which 
Elliot  called  ”elevated”,  and  from  this  ”roof  of  Ontario” 
cone  the  rivers  which  flow  into  four  lakes,  Huron,  Erie, 

Ontario  and  Sincoe.  These  rivers  begin  in  the  springs 
amongst  the  hills  and  rock  ridges,  changing  into  numerous 
streams  of  limpid  running  water  sparkling  with  speckled 
trout  as  they  make  their  way  along  the  winding  valleys. 

Amongst  the  profusion  of  growth  were  to  be  seen  the  animals, 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  the  fox,  the  otter,  the  racoon, 
the  beaver,  the  skunk  and  the  squirrels.  Mid  ducks  swam  in 
the  bubbling  streams,  while  the  king  of  the  forest,  the  black 
bear,  fished  on  the  banks.  This  is  the  picture  which  the 
lirst  trappers  and  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliot  saw  when  they  came 
into  Mono.  Something  of  the  same  wonder  can  come  creeping  into 
onefs  soul  when  he  stand’s  to-day  at  the  brink  of  the  Devil’s 
Punch  Bowl  on  the  fourth  Line  of  Mono.  The  picture  is 
slightly  distorted  for  modern  nan  has  built  a cottage  on  the 
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brink,  and  along  the  distant  horizon  is  seen 
hydro  wires.  The  sane  feeling  of  awe  cones  when  one 
clanbers  amongst  the  caves  north  of  Mono  Centra  or  south 


■-)i  ^ho  Hockley  road  on  the  Sixth  Line,  caves  which  are 
always  cold  and  which  supposedly  keep  snow  locked  in 
tneir  bellies  all  the  year  around.  This  is  Mono. 

as  one  drivrs  along  to-day,  every  road  presents 
a different  spectacle  of  beauty.  In  the  fall,  the  Valley 
drive  shows  rolling  hills  aflame  with  Joseph's  coat  on 
a thousand  whirling  maple  leaves  intermingled  with  the 
^reens  and  blues  of  the  pointed  conifers.  In  the  winter 
time,  the  roads  produce  surprises  everywhere.  Here  and 
tnore  are  to  be  seen  the  old  snake  fences  made  of  cedar 
rails,  Log  houses  still  stand  In  fixed  solemnity.  Every 
corner  suggests  to  the  old  timers  a history  in  itself, 
--■ere  are  White's  Corners,  Lavertyville , Connor,  Pinkaney 
Corner,  and  of  course  there  are  Mono  Mills  and  Hockley. 

L1-'°  bellow  Briar  Harm  on  the  Fifth  Line,  immortalized 
y Mitchell  writing  under  the  name  of  Patrick  Slater, 


-G  ';cll  known  to  everyone,  and  on  the  roadside,  the 
beautiful  Yellow  Briar  roses  still  open  in  a blaze  of 
/ell ow . Here  ana  there  men  have  dug  for  oil,  but  nothing 
remains  to  show  their  efforts.  The  vault  of  John  Kidd 
v-:o  at  tee  A.;o  of  ninety  married  a sixteen  year  old  youth 
and  who  was  buried  in  a glass-lid  coffin  is  a land  mark 
al<jng  Highway  9.  The  ruins  of  the  court  houses  at  Squire 
oicMluil’ ns  ana  Squire  Brett  still  are  to  be  seen.  The 
He uv  F.-tm .1  suggests  ohe  struggle  for  broader  self-government 


. 


' 


. 
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in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  bitter  struggle  over  the  Clergy 
Reserves#  Mono  is  rich  in  history. 

The  Parish  of  last  Mono  as  the  name  implies,  is 
mostly  in  East  Mono,  but  also  stretches  out  to  include 
Mao  township  of  Ad j ala,  Albion  and  Caledon#  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Paul’s  are  in  Mono,  whil  St.  Jcjr.es  Hockley 
some  fifty  miles  North  West  of  Toronto  is  in  Ad j ala  and 
3c.  John’s  Mono  Mills  is  in  Albion  Township.  The  members 
of  the  parish  are  served  bv  eight  different  mail  routes 
and  five  different  telephone  exchanges.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Mono  is  much  disputed.  The  local  folk  suggest 
that  Mono  was  the  name  of  Tecunseth’s  daughter,  while 
Ad j ala  was  another  daughter,  fimtair  was  his  son  and 
Issa  his  favourite  squaw.  Some  rude  people  however 
suggest  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  whimsically  displayed 
his  erudition  by  giving  townships  Spanish  animal  names 
which  he  picked  up  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Such 
were  Oso,  the  hear;  Zorra,  the  fox;  La bo,  the  wolf; 
tnd  Mono,  the  monkey. 

r 

Two  years  before  CuXehon  and  Albion  Townships 
ere  surveyed,  William  Frank  II,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch" 

Loyalist  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  log  house  around 
.on  Mills.  Squatters  soon  followed  and  from  one  of  these, 
Squire  McManus  bought  a clearing  in  1820.  The  great 
movement  of  settlers  began  with  the  coming  of  the  Irish. 

The  British  regiments  were  disbanded  after  1815,  and 
at  the  sane  time,  a number  of  deplorable  social  conditions 
developed  in  the  British  Isles.  The  most  distressed  part 
of  all  was  Ireland.  The  increasing  use  of  machinery  in  place 


A 

-J-  • 

of  manual  labour  brought  about  an  excess  production  of 
goods  and  consequent  unemployment . The  failure  of  crops 
added  to  the  general  distress,  as  did  the  Corn  Laws, 
passed  by  the  rich  land  owners  in  Parliament*  The  death 
penalty  for  hundreds  of  minor  offences  was  still  in 
force.  Child  labour  in  factories  constituted  a scandal, 
and  to  add  to  it  all,  the  King  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820  was  coldly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people.  In  Ireland,  these  conditions  were  multiplied 
tenfold,  sc  that  when  the  .British  Government  set  on  foot 
a plan  of  state-aided  migrations  to  the  colonies,  nearly 
eight  million  people,  one  half  of  them  Irish,  left  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  half  century  which  followed  Wat- 
erloo. Thus,  in  poverty,  they  cane  to  the  new  world,  but 
many  of  then  died  on  board  ship,  vessels  declared  unfit 
by  Lloyd’s  of  London  for  anything  that  was  insureable. 

Human  cargo  did  not  have  to  bo  insured.  Those  who  landed 
in  muddy  York,  had  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  cholera 
plague  which  broke  out  in  great  fury.  Mass  graves  were 
dug  beside  the  hospitals  and  death  carts  slithered  through 
the  mud  with  their  gruesome  cargoes.  To  escape,  many 
pusbed  north  seeking  to  find  dry  sandy  soil  in  the  hills 
which  would  grow  the  beloved  potatoes.  Thus  they  came  to 
Mono  to  begin  life  anew.  In  1847  after  the  potato  fa&£&© 
in  Ireland,  new  waves  of  settlers  came,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Mono  to  this  day  is  Irish.  Amongst  the 
early  settlors  were  the  Pranks,  McManuses,  McLaughlins „ 
lacksons,  Martins,  and  Atkinsons.  They  faced  the  rigours  of 
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the  frontier;  and  as  late  as  1338,  severial  families 
-i  ciiildren  were  kidnapped  by  the  Indians,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again.  Each  year,  the  axe,  the  oxen  and  the 
wind  brought  more  trees  crashing  down.  Log  houses  were 
built  in  the  clearings.  The  settlers  worked  long  and 
hard  as  they  faced  the  rigoues  of  the  bitter  climate. 

Some  men  worked  on  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  winter  to 

-am  money  for  seed,  while  others  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
War  armies. 

Life  was  rough  and  hard;  but  the  frontier 
mde  all  men  neighbours,  there  was  still  the  love  of 
.others  and  wives.  Whiskey  flowed  freely.  Mono  Mills 
wad  six  taverns  while  Ilockley  boasted  the  Ram’s  Horn 
and  tne  Dog’s  Nest.  In  between  there  were  two  more 
taverns.  Feeling  over  politics  ran  high,  and  a good 
fight  was  always  in  order  for  these  sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

~n  re0ellim  of  1837,  one  group  of  farmers  travelled 
Y rk  oo  ^i/e  Sir  Francis  Bona  Head  and  his  government 
a taste  of  their  muskets  and  croppy  pikes,  but  on  reaching 
Montgomery’s  Tavern  and  finding  the  rebels  defeated,  they 
stoutly  declared  that  they  had  come  to  maintain  law  and 
order . The  settlers  returned  from  their  diversion  to 
tneir  toil  and  work  they  could  do  like  horaes. 

Ti_ese  Irishmen  brought  with  them  and  maintained 
their  folk  ways  from  another  world.  They  are  deeply 
religious  and  many  have  Bibles  worn  with  use.  Their 
..mhos  continue  although  such  practices  as  standing  Poor 
•m_-y  in  his  coffin  in  the  corner  while  the  fiddlers 
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struck  up  the  nusic  for  the  square  dance  in  his  honour, 
giving  Jinny  his  final  pipe,  and  pouring  whiskey  through 
his  lips  are  no  noro.  Instead,  the  country  folk  are 
content  to  have  a pleasant  visit.  Even  the  leisurely 
way  of  their  forefathers  is  maintained  in  their  soft 
lyric  speech.  Such  phrases  as  ” a -waking  tonight  and 
a-burying  tomorrow”  still  role  from  their  lips.  They 
are  a sincere  and  natural  folk,  with  a reserve  of  ready 
wit.  They  gathered  together  for  barn  raisings,  loggings, 
and  the  suga.ring-of f . Fairs  dotted  the  countryside, 
ha ny  of  the  superstitions  still  persist,  and  the  village 
charmer  performs  his  art  with  a rub  and  a verse  of 
scripture  as  his  mother  did  before  him.  It  is  a refresh- 
ing experience  to  meet  and  have  a chat  with  these  sons 
of  Mono.  They  are  men  of  the  soil  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  They  are  intensely  Orange,  but  this  does  not 
stop  them  from  attending  the  funeral  of  a Roman  neighbour. 
There  is  real  warmth  permeating  their  sorrow  and  laughter, 
their  work,  their  play  and  their  worship.  They  deal 
first  hand  with  life  and  death,  and  they  take  Life’s 
vicissitudes  in  their  stride.  Many  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  have  chosen  an  easier  life  in  the  cities  where 
they  have  won  for  themselves  great  distinction  in  church 
in  state,  in  business  and  profession.  The  hardier  folk 
have  stayed  on  the  land  which  their  forefathers  received 
from  the  crown.  These  are  the  settlers  of  Mono. 


TEE  COMING-  OF  THE  CIIUHCJI . 


..-ITER  TWO  o 

7. 

In  the  year  1827,  John  Strachan  becane  Arch- 
deacon of  York.  His  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada  was  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  lie  was  a Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a Presby- 
tcrian,  and  spent  his  early  manhood  in  teaching  school 
in  Kingston.  He  becane  so  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England  which  he  knew  at  hone  as  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  that  he  sought  ordination  as  an  Anglican.  He 
becane  one  of  the  most'  powerful  men  of  his  day  in 
J-er  Canada,  and  lought  continually  and  stubbornly 
for  Clergy  Reserves  and  for  Church  Schools.  He  began 
the  University  of  Toronto  as  King’s  College,  and  later 
oiiu  University  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Upper  Canada.' 
Above  all  else,  he  was  a priest  of  the  church. 

After  his  appointment  as  Archdeacon  of  York, 
he  made  extensive  tours  throughout  Upper  Canada  to 
formulate  his  course  of  action  for  extending  Christ* s 
Church.  In  the  course  of  these  trips,  ho  came  to  Mono. 
In  the  following  years  he  made  many  trips  as  Bishop  of 
T^r^nto , and  such  visitations  were  long  remembered  by 
tne  country  folk  who  longed  once  again  to  hear  the  sound 
-f  a church  bell  in  their  midst.  Services  had  been  held 
0 llC  devout  Seneca  Let  chum,  and  now  after  the  visit 
of  the  Archdeacon,  new  hope  was  kindled  in  the  pioneers* 
hearts.  Encouraged  they  began  to  build  a little  log 
church  called  St.  John’s  on  the  Seventh  Line  of  Mono 
an  the  year  of  Our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- two. 
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St.  John* s was  the  first  church  building  in  Mono. 

John  Strachan  wrote  down  his  reflections  fron 
this  first  tour  nade  in  1828: 


nf  hro  -d-,  rGlore  I departed  fron  the  Eastern  portion 
°f  tnG  Province,  I had  the  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
prospects  of  the  Church  in  these  districts  over  which 
* kfaIell?d*  deliberating  on  the  subject  I was 
nos t -forcibly  struck  with  the  nany  advantages  which 
woiELd  accrue  to  us  by  establishing  one  or  two  travelling 
missionaries  for  each  district.  We  have  it  L true  on"p° 

r Jhtoriohrhfh°narbf0r  tto  Wh0le  Dlocosc  ’^t  however 

ho  confines  tM,  they  are  chiofly  useful  when 

no  coniines  then  to  a nuch  narrower  field.  In  everv 

township  in  this  Province  the  Travelling  Mi ssiom h 

discovers  hero  and  there  scattered  EpistooaliE  Fmilie- 

GhSk?0  eTnntlr°ly  h?rlVOd  °f  the  >nnistrahons  ofihe 

Of  "one 'or  rorcTw  °ri?fc  fc?Gre  1S  roon  for  fche  labours 
T Ch.  n noro  Missionaries  but  there  are  few  nlaces 

niiiorous ° toSennlov°b  ‘ qaa  S?  ?°llecfced  at  once  sufficiently 
visits nfn ? individual  services.  yet  frequent 

then  to  t- hp  yt  riGnc-d  or  two  at  a tine  would  secure 

tnen  to  the  Worship  of  their  fathers. " 


Thus  John  Strachan  laid  down  his  plan  of  action  for 
the  future  development  of  the  church  for  the  pioneers. 

*'e  degan  the  establishment  of  s systen  of  itinerant 
nissionaries  who  as  saddle-back  preaches  conbed  large 
acres  preaching  the  Gospel,  performing  the  sacraments, 
and  showing  that  Mother  Church  still  cared  for  her  sons 

daughters.  These  nen  had  little  chance  of  establishing 
permanent  organizations,  but  they  acconplished  nuch  by 
t^eir  labours  which  carried  then  hundreds  of  niles  throu  -h 
scattered  settlenents. 


Such  a nan  was  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliot,  the  first 


missionary  to  Mono  appointed  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Socie 


fer  the  Converting  and  Civilizing  of  the  Indians  by  Bishop 
Stewart  of  Quebec  upon  the  advice  of  Archdeacon  Strachan. 
his  superiors  described  hin  as  '’Delicate  of  constitution, 
°f  sna11  noans>  extremely  earnest  in  his  desire  to  receive 
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training  for  Holy  Orders.15  His  subsequent  life  and  bis 
detemination  scened  to  have  strengthened  his  body  for 
he  proved  well  equal  to  the  trenendous  task  allotted 
to  hiii.  As  he  travelled  through  his  acre  in  1833,  he 
cane  to  the  hone  of  firs.  Cobean  where  he  held  services 
on  Friday,  March  29th,  1833.  He  found  the  settlers 
had  began  to  build  a church  called  St.  John's  in  a 
central  location,  but  had  bee one  discouraged  because 
of  the  lack  of  outside  aid  and  encouragenent . Later 
on  July  12,  he  preached  an  Orange  Semon  to  a congregation 
of  four  hundred  fron  Albion,  Caledon,  and  Mono.  He 
judged  that  there  were  sixty  families  within  4 or  5 
r Ales  of  the  church.  Scholars  and  teachers  were  de- 
lighted with  the  books  he  brought  for  the  Sunday 
School.  He  found,  however,  the  people  wild  in  appearance 
and  manner,  and  nany  parents  ignorant  and  godless. 

Whisky  cost  only  12j  cents  a gallon  and  was  used  freely. 
But  most  desired  better  things.  After  making  his  report 
Blliot  pleaded  ”That  a faithful  and  exemplary  minister 
is  much  wanted  here.” 

In  September  of  1834,  Elliot  found  the  church 
still  unfinished  so  ho  preached  to  two  hundred  settlers 
in  a barn.  Afterwards,  he  administered  the  sacraments 
in  private  honss,  baptizing  20  and  giving  Communion  to  7. 
On  his  next  trip,  the  following  year,  St.  John1 s Church 
was  first  used.  A sizeable  congregation  was  present 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cold  rain  blew  through  the 
unchinked  logs.  From  his  diary,  we  read, 
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"I  rode  a considerable  distance  under  a heavy- 
rain  and  officiated  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Carson  in  Mono 
who  is  a pious  member  of  the  church  and  has  been  confined 
above  a year  to  her  bed  by  sickness.  Notwithstanding 
the  rain  the  little  log  barn  was  aeon  filled  with  neigh- 
bours and  nine  of  then  received  the  holy  Connunion  with 
her.  In  the  evening  I proceeded  to  Mr,  Ketchum’s  in 
the  sane  township." 

After  three  years,  the  Rev.  Adan  Elliot  left 
Mono  to  go  to  work  anongst  the  Indians  of  Manitoulin 
Island.  His  final  report  reads  thus: 

"I  beg  leave  now  to  observe  in  conclusion 
for  the  infomation  of  the  Society,  that  a continual 
intercourse  with  the  people  in  the  circuit  of  ny 
nissionary  services,  enables  no  to  repeat  ny  opinion 
with  increased  confidence,  that  the  Church  in  this 
country  has  not  nerely  been  misrepresented  by  persons 
of  different  parties  and  persuasions,  respecting  her 
influence  and  extent,  but  also  that  the  number  of 
members  and  adherents  has  been  greatly  underrated  by 
Episcopalians  themselves.  I have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  stating,  that  so  far  as  by  observation  goes, 
and  it  has  been  extended  pretty  far  now,  the  ministrations 
of  the  Church  are  very  acceptable  and  earnestly  longed 
for  by  the  people  of  thn  country.  Her  members  evince 
the  highest  respect  for  her  ministry,  and  express  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  most  ardent  wishes  that  they 
in  their  respective  settlements.  I have  over  and  over 
heard  them  observe  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  though 
they  belong  to  the  Established  Cnurch  of  the  Empire, 
they  are  the  most  negj.ee ted  and  destitute  denomination 
of  Christians  in  this  flourishing  country.  They  aro 
indeed  at  present  an  unhappy,  neglected  and  scattered 
flock. " 

The  Rev.  Adam  Elliot  in  whose  memory  the 
Offertory  "Plate  at  Old  St.  John’s  was  given  by  the 
Chi  Rho  was  a great  man,  and  the  parish  is  honoured  to 
have  been  associated  with  a priest  of  such  ability  and 
devotion.  The  foundation  of  the  parish  had  been  laid, 
although  there  followed  now  a gap  as  Elliot’s  work  was 
discontinued  temporarily  duo  to  tho  lack  of  funds. 

The  next  mountain  man  in  the  history  of  this 
parish  was  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  parish  by 
hi 3 spasmotic  visitations  and  his  priestly  oversight. 
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Yet  his  plans  and  actions  were  of  paramount  importance 
to  little  St.  John’s  and  the  surrounding  territories. 
Feathers tone  Lake  Osier  forsook  a brilliant  career  in 
the  Rayal  Navy  to  study  for  Holy  Orders.  He  cane  to 
Bond  Head  where  his  fane  as  a preacher  became  so  great 
that  deputations  from  afar  requested  visitations  fron 
him.  Osier  held  as  nany  as  six  nid-week  servicees  besides 
his  own  Sunday  duty.  Everywhere  he  went,  the  pioneers 
requested  regular  services.  His  diary  tells  of  his 
first  visit  to  Mono.  ” After  riding  through  a very 
wild  country,  I arrived  at  the  house  of  a person  named 
McManus  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  heard  that  I proposed 
visiting  then,  but  had  no  certain  information  when; 
there  being  no  post  within  twenty  niles,  I had  been 
unable  to  send  notice.”  Nevertheless,  Squire  McManus 
welconed  Osier  with  open  arns.  This  Squire  George 
McManus  was  a loyal  Churchnan  and  an  ardent  Orangenan. 
mo  cane  in  1820  fron  County  Cavan,  and  his  residence 
in  the  wilds  of  Mono  was  used  as  a court  house.  He 
became  known  for  his  even-handedness  and  fair-mindedness. 

E fence-rail  streched  fron  windowsill  to  dining-room 
wade  kept  back  the  unemployed  at  oourt  sittings.  The 
jury  considered  its  verdict  under  the  apple  tree.  Brawling 
culprits  generally  paid  a dollar  and  always  had  to  shake 
hands . Folks  sued  for  suns  as  snail  as  fifty  cents,  so 
McManus  had  two  or  three  hundred  cases  a quarter.  He 
was  a genial  host  and  never  failed  to  welcone  the  clergy 
to  his  hone.  After  the  Synod  formed  in  1852,  ho  served 
as  Lay-delegate  fron  St.  John’s  for  nany  years.  He  lies 
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THE  REV.  ADAM  ELLIOTT 
Travelling  Missionary  of  Mono, 
1833  - 1835. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  FLETCHER 
Rector  of  Mono,  1848  - 1856. 


SENECA  KETCHUM 
Devout  Mono  Churchman. 


The  Second  Church  of  Mono,  St. 
Mark’s,  1837.  (St.  John’s  was  in  1832) 
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buried  in  the  Cenetary  of  St.  John's. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Squire 
McManus’s  residence,  Osier  preached  to  about  thirty 
people.  At  a service  in  Caledon,  one  woman  cried 
out,  ”0h  that  I night  again  have  some  of  the  privileges 
I once  enjoyed.  We  could  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  We 
-ad  Sunday  Schools  for  our  children,  and  our  minister 
would  come  to  our  home.  Sometimes  I let  the  rain  keep  me 
at  hone,  but  it  would  take  a great  deal  to  keep  me  from 
church  now.”  Indeed,  we  read  of  many  of  the  pioneers 
-who  fearing  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Church  wept 
for  afc  the  opportunity  of  attending  worship.  Yet 

Osier  could  not  promise  to  visit  then  oftener  than  twice 
a year. 

Osier  taught  adults  to  read  and  write,  prescribed 
way sic , bled  patients  pulled  teeth.  He  preached  in  stables, 
and  told  of  "My  horse  occupying  one  stall  and  myself  an- 
other.” Another  time,  a calf  stalled  behind  the  barrel 
pulpit  bawled  so  loud  that  he  drowned  out  Osier’s  preaching. 
Csler  begged  for  help  from  the  Bishop,  but  receiving  none, 
ari>anged  to  procure  five  or  six  suitable  youths  to 
tram  for  the  sacred  priesthood.  When  they  had  been 
properly  educated,  the  Bishop  wee  to  ordain  then.  They 
worked  as  layreaders  in  the  day,  and  studied  at  night, 
mongs t then  were  two,  W.S.  Darling  and  G.  Bourn  who 
were  to  take  their  place  as  clergy  of  the  Parish  of  Mono. 

About  this  time,  John  Strachan  had  been  consecrated 
^irst  Bishop  of  Toronto.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
start  the  Church  Society  in  his  Diocese  for  the 


purpose 
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of  supplying  settled  townships  with  edequately  trained 
clergy.  The  first  list  of  the  Diocese  showed  there 
were  two  little  staunch  bands  of  Christians  in  what  is 
now  East  Mono,  holding  services  of-  their  own,  and 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Society.  In  the 
north,  a congregation,  assembled  at  Mr.  Lavertyfs, 
raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  and 
three  pence.  Among  those  subscribing  were  Hutcheson, 
Lavcrty,  Leach,  McCoppen,  McGuire,  Partridge  and  Wilson. 

The  congregation  at  Squire  McManus’s  hone  collected  over 
three  pounds,  and  amongst  their  number  were  Allen,  Anderson, 
Atkinson,  Connor,  Jackson,  Martin,  McManus  and  Wright. 

William  Stewart  Darling,  son  of  a British  army 
officer,  settled  In  Upper  Canada  In  1832.  Though  brought 
up  a Presbyterian,  ere  long,  under  Osier’s  influence, 
be  began  training  for  the  ministry  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  Parish  Of  Mono  as  missionary  thereof 
and  adjacent  parts.  He  had  charge  of  St.  John’s  and 
St.  Mark's,  Mono.  Ue  preached  his  first  sermon  in  St. 

John’s  in  1842.  The  Church  he  found  was  the  old  log 
■one  started  before  Elliot’s  day.  It  faced  the  East  and 
so  entry  could  be  attained  only  by  walking  to  the  West 
end.  It  was  square  in  form  with  two  windows  on  three 
sides.  Pews  were  mo.de  of  plank.  The  pulpit  was  on  one 
side  of  the  church,  and  the  lectern  on  the  other.  In 
between  the  two  was  the  communion  rail,  back  of  which 
was  a tiny  alter.  No  organ  helped  with  the  music,  but 
Mrs.  John  Atkinson  acted  as  Procantor,  her  place,  in 
her  absence,  being  taken  by  the  wife  of  Squaire  BrettA 
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The  Bretts  lived  between  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Line  Mono, 
their  hone  being  called  Hanpton  Court  Cottage.  Squire 
McManus  and  his  family  accused  the  front  pew  on  the 
right,  while  Joseph  Atkinson  who  cane  from  Ireland  in 
1833  and  his  brother  Samuel  occupied  the  front  pews  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Darling  will  be  remembered  outside  the  parish 
for  his  sketches  of  Canadian  Life,  in  which  he  describes 
the  completion  of  the  first  log  shanty,  unremitting  logging 
bees,  stray  cattle,  forgotten  courtesy  and  desecrated  Sundays. 
He  pictures  the  Protestant  Irish  of  this  parish  as  loyal, 
warmhearted,  full  of  fun,  noted  for  "down-right  uncompromising 
hatred  towards  Papists,  rebels  and  other  enemies.”  One  of 
the  accounts  is  rathc-r  hunerous . 

"On  his  missionary  journeys,  Harry  Vernon  Darling 
found  his  ideas  of  delicacy  in  the  way.  One  apartment  served 
as  parlour,  kitchen  and  bedroom  for  husband,  wife,  3 or  4 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  and  any  unwary  guest.  Sometimes 
Harry  would  slip  out  on  pretext  of  looking  after  his  horse, 
hoping  the  females  would  take  opportunity  of  retiring,  but 
generally  found  no  advantage  taken  of  his  absence.  He  would 
then  concentrate  upon  his  host  to  let  the  ladies  absent  them- 
selves while  he  retired,  but  still  in  vain.  Even  his  devotions 
had  to  be  performed  in  public  lest  his  people  might  think  them 
omitted  together.  Then,  divesting  himself  of  coat,  waist- 
coat, boots  and  neckcloth,  he  would  crawl  into  bed  and  relieve 
himself  of  his  continuations  under  the  bed-clothes  or  after 
the  rest  had  gone  to  sleep." 

Darling  stayed  in  Mono  only  two  years,  so  Mono 
was  vacant  again  due  to  the  shortage  of  travelling  ministers 
to  deal  with  the  great  influx  of  pioneers  settlers  from  the 
old  world.  Finally,  another  man  of  Featherstone  Osier fs 
names  George  Bourn  filled  the  gap.  Ket churn  of  Orangeville 
agitated  that  Bourn  make  his  head  quarters  at  Mono,  while 
another  letter  of  Bishop  Strachan  indicated  that  the  Rev. 

S.B.  Ardagh  of  Barrie  was  in  Toronto  requesting ' that  Bourn 
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make  his  headquarters  in  the  north.  After  consulting 
the  nap,  Bishop  Strachan  gave  the  decision  fortunate  for 
this  parish,  and  George  Bourn  travelled  to  Mono.  In  his 
first  year  he  served  St.  John’s  Mono,  St.  Mark’s  Mono, 

Mulnur,  Coldwater,  Shanty  Bay,  Medonte  and  Oro  travelling 
soiie  four  thousand  miles.  During  this  tine,  he  performed 
153  services,  and  the  Church  Society  reported  "He  is 
underfatigeable  in  his  very  laboureous  duties." 

Bourn’s  headquarters  was  St.  John’s  Mono,  and  he 
often  stayed  at  the  McFarland’s.  The  cemetery  about  the 
church  was  fenced  for  the  first  time.  From  St.  John’s 
Bourn  travelled  to  adjacent  townships  covering  much  of 
territory  covered  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Elliot  who  had  visited 
the  townships  of  York,  Scarborough,  Pickering,  Whitby, 
Darlington,  Clarke,  Reach,  Brock,  Mariposa,  Thorah, 

Georgina,  North  Cwillinbury , Tccunseth,  West  Gwillinbury, 
Innisfil,  Easa,  Mono,  Mulnur,  Albion,  Caledon,  Chinguacousy, 
Gore,  Toronto,  Etobicoke,  Markhan,  Uxbridge,  Orillia, 

Ycspra,  Medonte,  Fles,  Tiny,  Whitechurch,  and  King.  Such 
an  eaea  was  too  large  for  any  nan,  especially  with  population 
increasing  every  year  with  the  influx  of  the  settlers. 
Consolidation  was  now  needed,  and  the  area  had  to  be  divided 
into  -mailer  parishes.  Thegrowing  communities  had  began 
to  vie  with  one  another  over  the  residence  of  the  clergyman. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  DIVIDING  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  MONO 
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St.  Marks  Mono  (later  Orangeville)  and  St. 

John’s  Mone  were  originally  of  one  parish,  St.  John’s 
was  the  older  of  the  two  and  the  no re  Important  even 
at  the  tine  of  the  division  into  seioarate  parishes. 

The  father  of  St.  Mark’s  was  the  devout  but  eccentric 
Seneca  Ketchun,  Empire  Loyalist  the  first  lay  reader 
itinerant,  who  scattered  books  freely  amongst  the  settlers 
regardless  of  their  denomination.  In  1847  Elliott  referred 
enthusiastically  to  Sunday-schools  founded  by  his  devout 
but  eccentric  host,  Seneca  Ketchun,  appointed  by  Strachan 
and  possibly  the  fist  lay  reader  itinerant  of  record  who 
scattered  books  freely  anong  pioneers,  regardless  of 
their  denominational  leanings.  In  1847  Ketchun  gave 
land  to  the  United  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  for 
a Sailors’ s Hone,  stipulating  that  no  part  of  that  licac- 
planted  field  should  ever  be  used  as  a burying-ground. 

Why  he  was  interested  in  sailors,  why  he  proposed  to 
give  then  a hone  on  the  Caledon  Hills  and  what  objection 
he  had  to  burial-grounds,  has  not  transpired.  At  all 
events  the  Sailors’  Hone  was  never  built. 

Janes  Potter  of  the  Mono  Mills  area,  a staunch 
Presbyterian  felt  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  members 
were  being  neglected  so  he  arranged  to  have  the  zealous 
Ketchun  hold  services  in  his  hone  and  the  surrounding 
district.  In  1823,  Ketchun  bought  a tract  of  land 
near  what  was  later  Orangeville  where  he  settled,  and 
for  fifty  years  he  campaigned  for  the  church  in  the 
surrounding  territory.  By  1829,  regular  Sunday  services 
and  intruction  for  the  young  were  held  at  the  McManus 
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farm.  Ko tchun  kept  the  fires  of  religion  "burning  in 
Mono  long  before  the  advent  of  the  ordained  missionaries , 
and  later  many  of  the  clergy  including  Bishop  John  Strachan 
stayed  at  his  hone. 

In  1837,  he  gave  the  land  and  nuch  of  the 
material  for  the  building  of  St.  Mark’s.  He  continually 
campaigned  and  even  hounded  the  authorities  for  a 
resident  minister  for  Mono,  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  George  Bourn. 

Lis  goal,  however,  was  to  have  a minister  securely 
anchored  in  a rectory  beside  St.  Mark’s,  while  the  Rev. 

Bourn  made  his  headquarters  at  St.  John’s  Mono.  Opposing 
such  a move  away  from  St.  John’s  Mono  were  the  members 
of  St.  John’s,  including  Squire  McManus.  So  began  a period 
of  keen  rivalry  between  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mark’s  over  the 
pros t ion  of  the  residence  of  the  minister.  Round  one  was 
von  by  St.  Mark’s.  When  it  was  evident  that  the  Rev.  John 
FLetcher  was  to  be  appointed  to  secceed  the  Rev.  George 
Bourn,  Seneca  Ketchum  invited  him  to  be  his  personal 
niost  and  provided  his  home  as  the  rectory  until  such 
time  as  a new  one  could  be  built.  So  arrived  the  Fletchers* 

The  Rev.  John  Fletcher  was  a tall  stern-looking, 
sandy-bearded  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Q/uebec,  and  Bishop  Strachan  in 
1347  wrote  this  about  him: 

”In  regard  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  I had  forgotten 
the  conversation  which  I had  with  your  brother  concerning 
bin,  but  I should  be  very  ready  to  give  him  a travelling 
Mission  on  his  arrival  provided  that  his  papers  are  all 
right  and  he  cones  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Bishop- 
of  Montreal.5’ 
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The  battle  over  the  minister’s  place  had  been  tenporily 
won,  and  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher  arrived  at  the  hone  of 
Seneca,  where  they  received  his  generous  hospitality 
which  included  food,  shelter  and  hay  for  his  horse. 

He  agreed  to  live  at  the  new  Rectory  which  Seneca  Ketchun 
was  building  for  hin  at  Melville,  but  it  soon  be cane 
clear  to  hin  that  he  was  facing  a struggle  between  his 
mission  chirches  of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mark’s.  Fletcher 
knew  that  while  his  host  was  trying  to  persuade  and 
anchor  hin  at  St.  Mark’s,  he  really  had  been  appointed 
Travelling  Missionary  for  the  Sincoe  District.  The 
truth  was  that  St.  Mark’s  needed  a resident  clergyman 
as  did  St.  John’s  on  account  of  growing  population, 
but  there  were  no  nen  available  to  send.  Therefore, 

Fletcher  was  in  a nost  difficult  position. 

A letter  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  after 
Ketchun  had  visited  Bishop  Strachan  entreating  hin  to 
instruct  the  reverend  gentlenan  to  live  near  St.  John’s 
is  nost  enlighting: 

Toronto  29  Feb.  1848  # 


Dear  Sir; 

Since  Mr.  Ketchun  called  since  I had  the  pleasure 
of  nee ting  you  I have  delayed  writing  in  the  hope  that 
what  I said  to  hin  night  have  the  desired  effect.  But 
should  it  be  otherwise,  as  there  is  nuch  to  fear  fron  his 
excited  state  of  nind  I wrote  to  say  that  you  riust  perform 
your  duty  in  respect  to  the  Schools  and  Churches  conscient- 
iously without  respect  to  persons.  You  will  of  course 
treat  this  poor  nan  with  every  possible  consideration  but 
you  are  not  to  give  way  to  any  of  hin  improprieties,  and 
if  he  acts  at  all  he  must  only  act  in  obedience  to  your 
directions. 


I remain  Rev. Sir;  Your  nost  obt.  and 
humble  servant  John  Toronto. 


Seneca  Ketchun  and  St.  Mark’s  had  irritated  the  Bishop, 


■ 


' 
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and  hereby  were  rebuked. 
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Fron  the  letters  which  are  available  it  seens 
fciiat  the  Rev*  tJoilJ:1  Fletcher  was  having  his  share  of 
troubles  too.  Tho  pioneers  in  their  struggle  against 
tne  el  orients  loved  sinplicity  and  hated  anything  that 
tainted  of  Honan  Catholicism  Bishop  Strachan  however 
vras  a definate  churchnan  and  he  expected  that  a standard 
intc.inod.  The  early  settlers  who  had  intemarried 
■v'ith  the  Dissenters  did  not  hold  such  things  dear. 

- ishop  Strachan  wrote  what  should  be  done.  The  offertory 
-■as  to  be  taken  after  the  semen,  "as  it  had  been  the 
custon  of  the  Diocese  fron  the  beginning."  Archdeacon 
Bethune  found  at  St.  John’s  Mono  that  no  collection  was 
■r  taken,  this  seeningly  being  a carry  over  fron  the 
■jSoaolishrient  of  the  Church  of  England.  Again  Fletcher 
wrote  the  Bishop  in  regard  to  expelling  "a  reckless 
-runkaru  fron  the  Eucharist,  and  Strachan  replied  that 

was  in  or  _er  if  there  was  sufficient  evidence  as 
to  the  character  of  the  offender. 

Seneca  Kotchun  had  worked  valiantly  to  have  a 
clergyman  for  the  Parish  of  Mono,  and  this  good  churchman 
was  laid  to  rest  in  1850.  He  worked  unceasingly  for 

“-1C  ’*'ast6r>  and  taught  and  organized  Sunday  Schools  until 
-iOath.  he  finely  believed  that  every  child  should 
know  the  Church  Catechism  The  pioneers  looked  to  hill 
for  everything,  oven  including  fresh  neat  which  was  a 
1 luxury  in  those  days.  At  the  tine  of  his  death,  the 
I --tchor  family  moved  to  the  new  rectory  at  Melville, 
concession  one,  West  Caledon,  on  land  given  by  Willian 


' 
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Willoughby,  From  this  headquarters,  Fletcher  visited 
St,  John’s  Mono,  St.  Marks  Mono,  St.  Luke’s  Mulnur, 
Trinity  Adjala,  and  St.  Paul’s  Innisfil.  St.  John’s 
Mono  seened  farther  ahead  in  its  church  life  than  did 
St.  Mark’s.  In  the  fall  of  1850,  Archdeacon  Bethune 
reported  the  following:  after  an  archdiaconal  visit  in 
the  Parich  of  Mono. 

’’After  taking  sone  refreshment  at  the  inn  at 
Tullanore,  I proceeded  to  the  township  of  Mono;  the 
latter  part  of  the  road  from  the  Mills  to  St.  Mark’s 

church  being  extremely  bad The  Church  here  is  a 

pinelog  building  erected  on  a site  appropriated  for 
a School  plot  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Seneca  Ketchun. 

This  earnist  minded  but  not  very  sane  individual  left 
not  less  than  600  acres  for  ecclesiastical  purposes; 
but  this  grant  has  been  contested  by  the  heirs  at  law, 
and  it  is  doubtful  what  the  issue  may  be.  The  unsat- 
isfactory nature  of  the  title  prevents  the  people  from 
making  any  improvements  to  their  humble  little  church. 
The  congregation  here  pay  10  pounds  per  annum  towards 
the  stipend  of  their  Minister.” 

Thursday  September  19  ”1  returned  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  that  evening  having  got  over  the 
worst  part  of  the  road  before  dark  and  having  the 
advantage  of  moonlight  subsequently.  On  the  following 
morning,  I attended  at  St.  John’s  Church,  also  a log 
building,  but  much  superior  to  St.  Mark’s  and  very 
prettily  situated.  A clergy  Reserve  of  200  acres  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Government  as  a Glebe,  upon 
which  the  Church  Society  have  made  some  advance,  but 
10  pounds  annually  will  be  required.  They  have  no  Font, 
but  have  a substitute  for  Conrunion  plate  and  have  Books 
provided  for  the  Reading  Desk.  The  congregation  here 
pay  the  very  liberal  proportion  of  30  pounds  per  annum 
towards  their  misister' s stipend. " 

Nevertheless,  the  congregation  of  St.  Mark’s 
grew  so  large  that  the  little  log  church  no  longer  held 
the  members  for  divine  worship.  By  1853,  100  pounds  was 
subscribed  towards  building  a new  church  on  the  present 
site  of  St.  Mark’s  Orangeville.  So  likewise  St.  John’s 
was  too  small  for  its  congregation,  and  special  services 
in  1855  had  to  be  held  elsewhere.  The  pressure  from  St. 
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John’s  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  steadily  increasing 
so  the  Fletcher  family  left  the  Melville  Rectory  and  pur- 
chased a farn  fron  the  Crown,  just  south-east  of  St.  John’s 
Mono,  where  they  pioneered.  In  1354,  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher 
began  to  clear  the  land.  He  did  not  settle  on  the  Glebe, 
probably  because  he  thought  that  there  would  be  little 
return  for  hinself  if  he  cleared  it.  In  1856,  he  sold 
the  farn  when  he  left  the  parish,  and  realized  100  pounds 
on  the  deal.  The  buyer,  a nan  by  the  nane  of  Lewis, 
surveyed  the  farn  out  in  streets,  and  sold  lots  to 
prospective  buyers  for  the  village  of  ’’Fairtown”. 

However,  the  reverend  gentleman  became  impatient  for 
his  money  on  the  nortage,  and  the  farm  passed  on  to 
the  Cobeans. 

Thus  St.  John’s  Mono  won  this  round  for  the 
minister  resided  at  St.  John’s.  Succeeding  the  Rev. 

John  Fletcher  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Linge.  St.  Mark’s 
Orangeville  had  built  their  stone  church,  but  there  was 
a ruffle  over  the  misappropriation  of  some  27  pounds  of 
the  Building  Fund  given  by  the  Bishop  to  an  unscrupolous 
person.  From  the  records  it  is  found  that  when  the  Rev. 

Hr.  Van  Linge  arrived  '’Many  manifested  their  dissatisfaction 
and  declined  to  contribute  anymore  to  building  the  said 
church”  until  an  account  of  the  mission  funds  was  given. 
Orangeville  was  growing,  and  despite  growing  pains  so 
was  St.  Marks’s.  At  the  same  time,  Market  Hill  or  Mono 
Hills  was  growing  faster  than  ever,  and  the  minister 
continued  to  live  at  St.  John’s.  St.  Mark’s  were  annoyed 
because  St.  John’s  had  the  desircable  morning  service,  while 
St.  Mark’s  had  to  content  itself  with  the  evening  one. 
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Not  surprising  is  the  fact  that  strong  agitation 
cane  fron  St.  Mark’s  to  change  this  state  of  affairs. 

Thonas  Jackson  and  John  Armstrong  at  the  Easter  Vestry- 
Meeting  of  St.  Mark’s  in  1858  were  instructed  to  write 
a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  This  is  the  result. 

In  the  Easter  Vestry  Meeting  hold  on  the  sixth 
of  April  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Orangeville,  the  church 
wardens  of  St.  Marks  were  requested  to  petition  your 
Lordship  that  you  would  request  our  ninister  to  reside 
at  this  place.  In  laying  our  petition  before  your  Lord- 
ship  we  would  represent  that,  though  heretofore  we 
contributed  little  toward  the  support  of  a ninister,  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place;  and  we  are  now 
willing  to  guarantee  a sun  of  not  less  that  $25  annually 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  clergyman  residing 
anong  us  we  will  be  enabled  to  increase  said  sun.  This 
sun  exceeds  that  which  St.  John’s  Church  contributes 
towards  the  pupport  of  a clergyman.  We  wish  also  to 
nention  that  we  will  provide  hin  a house  free  from  rent, 
whereas  at  St.  John’s  he  is  at  the  expense  of  $15  to 
$20  for  house  rent-  There  is  another  indue enent  in 
making  this  place  the  residence  viz.,  that  at  this  place 
our  church  is  steadily  - though  slowly  - increasing, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  St.  John’s  Church,  although 
they  have  had  the  ninister  residing  anong  then.  St. 

John's  Church  counts  anong  its  nenbers  two  individuals 
who  are  constantly  at  strife,  the  one  to  keep  in  office 
and  the  other  to. get  into  office  and  hence  that  congreg- 
ation is  divided  into  two  political  parties  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  our  former  ninister  net  with  now  success 
in  that  congregation,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
our  present  ninister  will  neet  with  no  better  success  in 
that  congregation,  since  it  will  be  inpossible  to  please 
both  parties  at  the  sane  tine.  We  had  wished  our  minister 
to  make  the  change  but  informed  us  that  he  had  Mono  Mills 
as  his  residence,  since  his  predeoessor  had  resided  .in 
that  vicinity  and  that  he  was  not  justified  to  make  any 
change  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Dean  of  Bishop. 

We  trust  that  your  Lordship  will  duly  consider  that  in 
a^mission  like  ours  where  the  entire  stipend  of  the 
ninister  does  not  exceed  $50  the  advantages  nentioned 
will  be  of  sone  consideration  and  induce  your  Lordship 
to  decide  favourably  and  we  shall  be  nore  anxious  to 
strengthen  and  increase  our  church.  We  also  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  guarantee, 

We  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship’s  nost 

obd.  servants 

Church  Wardens  (Thonas  Jackson,  John  Armstrong) 
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. . Resolution  passed  in  the  Easter  Vestry  Meeting 
- l^er^nr??^  as  the  St.  Mark’s  Congregation  contributes 
towards  the  annual  stipend  of  our  ninistor 

ohhni'  ?h°nsre?atlon  and  as  Sfc-  Mark's  congregation 

°rMMnn  Wine  scrvlco>  the  church  wardens  do 

hrnih  Is  L0V  Dlsh°P.to  request  tile  minister  to  hold 
--^rning  and  evening  services  alternately  with  St.  John's. 

These  arguments ^ were  backed  with  the  list  of 

subscribers  who  graranteed  the  sun  of  25  poinds  for 


turret  years.  This  included  such  names  as  John  Armstrong, 
J -nos  Lamilton,  Michael  Island,  Michael  Armstrong,  G-eorge 
Little,  Edward  Ellis,  John  Ellis,  and  Thomas  Jackson. 


I±  all  tms  were  not  enough,  another  resolution  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Bishop  :fThat  is  as  much  as  St.  Marks 
congregation  contributed  a larger  sun  toward  the  annual 
stipend  of  our  minister  that  St.  John’s  congregation 
in~  as  St.  Mark’s  congregation  obtained  only  the  evening 
service,  the  church  wardens  do  petition  the  Lord  Bishop 
to  request  the  minister  to  hold  morning  and  evening  services 
alternatively  with  St.  John’s.  "Thus  St.  Mark’s  applied 
tnc  pressure,  but  St.  John’s  continued  to  exert  enough 
miluence  to  hold  the  clergyman.  The  change  however  was 
corang.  John  Fletcher  was  registered  as  the  incumbent  of 
fiono  In  the  Synod  Journals.  At  first  Jacob  Tan  Lingo  was 
registered  as  Mono,  but  from  1359  until  his  departure,  ho 
/;as  in  cilarge  of  Mono  and  Orangeville. 

No  history  of  the  Parish  would  be  complete  without 
th“  uni1ue  letter  of  Bishop  Strachan  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Tan 
— r-ge.  besides  having  troubles  in  the  parish,  this  poor 
o-upherd  ran  into  difficulties  with  his  Bishop.  Some  of 
the  letters  having  been  lost  for  all  tine,  but  one  alone 
mil  serve  to  show  the  temper  of  the  natter:- 


Toronto,  30th  Sept.  1856 


Rev.  Sir: 

The  Rev.  Rural  Dean  Palmer  has  transnitted  to 
the  Rev.  Crassett  for  ny  infomation  your  letter  dated 
Mono  Mills,  17  Sept,  and  the  enclosed  sheets  called  a 
Register  and  I likewise  find  frxm  &ob£  letter  that  you 
have  presumed  to  discharge  your  duties  as  a minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  without  either  surplice  or  gown 
like  a connon  Dissenter.  Your  excuse  for  these  irregul- 
arities is  that  you  were  never  provided  with  a surplice 
gown  or  book  of  rigister.  Now  this  is  no  excuse  but  an 
aggravation  of  your  offence  for  every  clergyman  in  the 
Diocese  purchases  a surplice  and  gown  for  hinself  at  his 
ordination-  and  is  not  otherwise  to  discharge  his  Sunday 
duties  except  in  the  surplice  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer  and  in  any  of  the  other  offices  of  the  church  or 
to  preach  except  in  the  gown  or  surplice  at  his  option. 

A proper  Register  Book  may  be  purchased for  a few  s 

shillings.  I (notice)  what  you  call  the  Register  of 
Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  deaths  which  is  altogether 
disgraceful  as  the  work  of  a clergyman — I direct  you 
to  procure  a proper  book  and  to  copy  into  it  in  a fair 
hand  all  the  entries  contained  in  this  (vague)  production. 
This  must  be  done  without  loss  of  time  and  transmitted  to 
me  and  also  return  with  it  these  vague  sheets  that  we  may 
examine  whether  the  transcription  be  correct  and  preserve 
the  original  vague  as  it  is  because  in  case  of  any  legal 

question  it  is  the  only  legal  evidence.  I have 

further  to  direct  you  to  get  a surplice  immediately  to 
wear  when  discharging  your  Sunday  duties  and  all  other 
offices  of  the  Church.  When  preaching  you  may  use  the 
surplice  or  the  gown  at  your  discretion  but  one  of  them 
must  bo  used,  in  all  other  occasions  the  surplice  is 
invariably  used. 

I am  getting  altogether  disgusted  at  your 
conduct  and  begin  to  despair  of  your  usefulness  and 
unless  I soon  find  a thorough  amendment  you  cannot  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  Church.  I shall  write  the 
Rev.  F.L. Osier  in  whose  Rural  Deanery  you  now  reside 
how  little  reason  I have  to  be  satisfied  with  you 
and  to  keep  an  eue  on  you  and  ny  determination  con- 
cerning you  unless  there  be  a complete  change  for  the 
bettor.  In  the  meantime  I would  advise  you  to  reflect 
somewhat  on  the  close  of  my  letter  of  the  22nd  or  (29) 
of  July  last  and I have  the  honour  to  be  Rev. Sir 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant 
John,  Toronto^ 

In  Novenber  1058,  the  Bishop  advised  Jacob 
Van  Linge  to  move  to  Orangeville  as  soon  as  a suitable 
house  or  parsonage  was  available  for  him. there.  St. 

Mark’s  had  volunteered  25  pounds;  there  was  25  pounds 


SB, 

fron  the  Globe,  and  St.  John’s  could  raise  the  renaming 
15  pounds.  St.  Mark’s  has  won  this  round,  hut  fate  inter- 
fered with  the  decision.  Van  Linge  took  sick,  apparently- 
suffering  fron  fits  and  falling  off  his  horse.  The  Bishop 
allowed  hin  to  continue  in  Mono  due  to  his  nalady,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  left  for  another  charge. 

The  battle  was  reaching  its  climax  and  the  final 
nan  on  the  stage  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  educated 
in  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  appointed  incumbent  of  Mono 
and  Orangeville  in  1361.  A flurry  of  Rectory  building  took 
place  in  the  Diocese  and  that  tine  the  beautiful  stone 
rectory  on  the  Seventh  Line  of  Mono  just  south  of  the  church. 
To  this  place  cane  the  energetic  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson  who  although  he  had  only  two  churches, 

St.  John’s  and  St.  Mark’s  visited  the  surrounding  country- 
side on  horseback,  baptizing  children  and  holding  services 
in  the  different  hones.  During  his  stay  at  St.  John’s  the 
Glebe  farn  was  finally  deeded  to  the  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s 
and  his  successors  forever.  St.  John’s  were  elated  that 
their  minister  was  firmly  anchored  besides  St.  John’s  but 
Orangeville  did  not  give  up  easily.  The  place  was  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  so  that  in  1363  it  was  incorporated  into 
a proud  little  village.  They  reaslized  that  Henderson  was  a 
good  nan,  and  they  separated  fron  the  Parish  of  Mono  and 
requested  that  Henderson  be  app their  minister.  This 
was  granted  by  the  Bishop,  and  so  began  the  ministry  of  forty 
years  in  their  midst.  The  division  of  the  parish  was  wise, 
because  Orangeville  developed  into  a large  town,  and  its 
church  became  the  largest  in  the  county.  This  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  coning  to  Orangeville  of  the  Toronto 
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Grey  and  Bruce  Railway  in  1071.  Up  to  that  tine,  Mono 
Mills  had  been  a prosperous  stop  on  the  stage  routes  to 
the  North.  The  directories  list  eight  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  nany  industries,  taverns,  and  churches.  Iron  1871  on 
however,  Orangeville  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  at  the 
sane  tine  Mono  Mills  dininished  at  the  sane  speed.  Nothing 
ha3  influenced  the  fate  of  the  two  parishes  nore  than  the 
building  of  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway.  It  was 
Good  for  St.  Mark’s  and  Orangeville;  it  was  tragic  for  St. 
John’s  and  Mono  Mills. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


CONSOLIDATION  - THE  BUILDING-  OF  ST.  P-DUS  ,,ND  ST.  JOHN’S 
IIONft MILLS . THE  REBUILDING  OF  OLD  ST.  JOHN1  S AND  ST.  JAJIES 

HOCKLEY 

The  early  itinerant  priests  had  a trenendous 
tract  of  land  to  cover  as  they  ninistered  to  the  pioneers. 
Indeed,  the  parish  boundaries  could  be  described  as  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  south,  Yongo  Street  on  the  east,  Lake  Sincoe 
on  the  north  and  Georgian  Bay  on  the  west.  Devoted  nen 
laboured  anonst  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  early  days. 
Tut  the  settlements  did  not  stay  scattered  long.  As 
already  mentioned,  conditions  in  the  British  Isles  caused 
the  people  to  pour  into  Upper  Canada,  and  one  clergyman 
could  no  longer  hope  to  minister  adequately  to  the  largo 
population  over  such  a scattered  area.  The  Rev.  Adam 
Elliot  covered  thirty- three  townships  travelling  on 
trails  through  forest  and  plains  and  swamp,  but  such  a 
feat  was  becoming  increasingly  impossible  with  the  large 
number  of  settlers.  The  Rev.  William  Stewart  Darling 
had  his  parish  sizeably  reduced  as  he  was  appointed  to  be 
'"ver  Mono  and  adjacent  parts.  The  Rev.  George  Bourn 
followed  him,  making  Mono  his  headquarters. 

As  tine  went  on,  the  pressure  on  the  clergy 
increased,  and  as  the  history  of  the  Parish  of  East  Mono 
unfolds,  there  is  a scene  of  gradual  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  parish  while  consolidation  with  the  building 
of  more  churches  in  the  area  continued.  By  the  late 
•’forties”  the  Irish  Immigration  reached  its  peak,  and 
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it  was  seen  how  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ardagh  sought  for  aid  in 
his  work  to  the  north,  and  how  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mark’s 
vied  with  each  other  for  a resident  nan  to  concentrate 
on  the  work  in  their  own  fast  growing  settlenents.  This 
consolidation  was  carried  further  in  the  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  who  confined  his  labours  to  St. 
John’s  Mono,  St.  Marks  Mono,  St.  Luke’s  Mulnar  and 
Trinity  Church,  Adjala.  The  work  proved  too  nuch  even 
after  these  reductions  for  the  Rev.  Jacob  VanLinge, 
and  so  Bishop  Strachan  connissioned  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher  to  return  to  the  parish  and  conduct  a survey 
in  view  of  dividing  the  parish  into  two  or  three  separate 
charges,  and  to  select  sites  nost  central  and  convenient 
for  churches,  Strachan  continues:  5,Your  report  should 
be  drawn  up  to  neet  advantage  in  the  shape  of  a journal 
and  written  in  your  best  hand  as  ny  sight  is  getting  din.” 

A few  years  later  the  northern  part  of  the 
parish  was  chopped  off,  forming  Mulnar  Parish  in  1363. 
Orangeville  was  taken  off  in  1366.  It  was  Bishop  Strachan 
who  decided  in  the  early  days  that  itinerent  Travelling 
Missionaries  was  the  basic  need,  and  it  was  the  sane 
nastor  statesman  who  realized  with  the  influx  of  the 
settlers  that  Parish  Boundaries  nust  be  drawn  up.  By 
1366,  the  date  which  begins  this  chapter,  the  parish 
consisted  of  East  Mono  and  the  Albion  Parishes  of  to-day. 

After  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson  left  St.John’s 
Rectory  to  nove  to  St.  Mark’s  Orangeville,  the  Rev.  Richard 
0.  Cleary  was  appointed  incumbent  of  St.  John’s.  This  tall, 
dark,  efficient  Channel  Islander  of  Irish  origin,  educated 
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in  France,  was  a polished  and  persuasive  extemporaneous 
preacher,  and  his  July  Twelfth  Sermons  made  him  popular. 

L deputation  reported  in  Toronto  that  the  congregation 
was  pleased  with  him  and  would  doubtless  be  "faithfull 
and  punctual  in  contributing  to  his  support.”  lie 
immediately  began  consolidating  projects,  the  building 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  building  of  St.  John’s  Mono  Mills, 

Market  Hill  or  Mono  Mills  has  had  a rugged 
history.  Michael  McLaughlin  of  County  Tyrone,  a carpenter 
and  builder,  built  a mill  here  in  1G24.  There  were 
three  brothers  who  refused  to  settle  around  the.  mud  hole 
(York)  and  so  hiked  on  north  west  until  they  got  well 
up  in  the  hills.  Four  different  mills  were  built  by 
the  McLaughlins  on  that  site.  In  the  fiery  days  of 
1337,  squabbles  between  government  supporters  and 
followers  of  Mackenzie  rang  the  changes  on  the  factional 
fights  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  while 
business  disputes  and  cheap  liquor  added  to  the  trouble. 
Mandering  gypsy  horse  traders  and  fortune  tellers 
increased  the  dirt  and  disorder.  Indians  tramped  down 
through  Mulmur  with  packs  of  baskets  and  moccasins. 

':Cld  Barton,”  itinerant  clock  mender,  rang  of  the  Irish 
at  V/aterloo.  Blind  "Paddy  the  Piper”  played  jigs  and 
reels.  Henry  Fortune,  fugitive  slave  vantriloquist , 
imitated  a barrel  organ.  "Crazy  Sal"  wont  about  louring 
and  muttering.  The  chief  fighter  was  Bill  "Yarnar” 

./hite  whose  father  kept  a disreputable  tavern  opposite 
the  fair  ground. 

Services  had  been  held  in  Mono  Mills  at  the 
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^J-bion  Hotel  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  proprietor, 
John  Kidd  fron  the  Vale  of  Avoca  in  County  Wicklow. 

Bishop  Strachan  stayed  in  the  sane  hotel  of  this  nan 
who  narried  the  sixteen  old  dansel  when  he  was  a grand- 
sire  of  four  score  and  ten.  He  was  buried  in  a glass- 
lid  coffin  in  a tonb  hollowed  out  in  rocky  outcropping 
by  Number  Nine  Highway. 

In  1866,  the  clergy  and  wardens  purchased 
a tract  of  land  for  the  sun  of  #75  for  the  building 
of  the  church.  This  lot  was  on  the  north  side  of  Sincoe 
Street  in  the  Village  of  Market  Hill  (Mono  Mills).  The 
log  church  on  the  Seventh  Line  was  now  too  snail,  and 
the  two  churches,  St.  John’s  at  Mono  Mills  and  St.  Paul's 
at  Lavertyville  wore  taking  its  place.  Indeed,  the 
very  nano  St.  John's  was  taken  over  fron  the  abandoned 
church  and  applied  to  the  new  stone  building.  Captain 
John  Patterson,  a local  builder,  and  George  Kidd  took 
the  contract  for  the  building.  Willian  Jones,  an  Anerican 
in  Canada  to  escape  being  called  up  in  the  Civil  War, 
cut  copping  stones  and  sills  for  doors  and  windows,  and 
also  the  corner  stones.  Richard  McCandless  nade  the  pews. 
Within  a year,  the  church  was  ready  for  service,  its  first 
wardens  were  Janes  Armstrong  of  Mono  and  Janes  Jackson  of 
i-idjala.  Squire  George  McManus  continued  to  hold  the 
position  of  lay  delegate  which  he  had  held  since  1053. 

nt  the  sane  tine,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  was 
built  in  the  north.  At  an  earlier  date  the  settlers  there 
subscribed  to  the  Church  Society,  and  the  list  of  the 
contributors  was  on  the  first  General  Report  of  that  group. 
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They  net  at  the  hone  of  Hr.  Laverty  and  they  raised  the 
sun  of  15  shillings,  three  pence.  The  Rev.  John  Fletcher 
hold  services  in  a log  school-house  on  the  Sixth  Line, 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson  held  services  in  the 
different  hones.  On  special  occasions,  the  congregation 
went  to  St.  John’s  Mono.  In  1G67,  Peggy  Willianson  gave 
a tract  of  land  for  the  new  church,  and  a frane  building 
boarded  and  plastered  inside  and  out  was  erected  on  the 
west  half  of  Lot  21  Concession  0 of  Mono.  The  first 
wardens  were  John  Hutchinson  and  Joseph  Haddock,  and 
the  first  lay  delegate  was  Robert  Wilson.  Thus  the 
parish  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cleary’s  day  consisted  of 
St.  Janes’  Albion,  St.  John’s  ALbion,  Sandhill  Albion, 
eld  St.  John’s  Mono  Mills  and  St.  Paul’s  Mono.  In  1070, 
he  resigned  fron  the  parish  to  take  over  the  Church  of 
Hngland  located  in  Rone,  Italy. 

In  1070,  an  ardent  Crangeiian  of  nation-wide 
fane  was  appointed  to  the  Parish  of  .Ibion  and  Mono. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Fessenden,  a Lower  Canadian  Huguenot 
bocane  rector,  and  in  subsequent  years  became  Deputy 
Grand  Orange  Chaplain,  Canadian  organizing  secretary 
for  the  Church  Emigration  Society,  and  finally  spent 
three  years  abroad  in  administrative  church  work.  His 
wife  was  instrumental  in  developing  the  Empire  Day 
holiday.  A son  became  famous  as  a scientist.  The 
Fessendens  moved  to  Mono  Mills  and  took  up  their  abode 
m the  house  opposite  St.  John’d  Mono  Mills  on  Simcoe 
Street.  Church  activity  abounded,  and  the  parish  continued 
to  grow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden  recommended  that  the  parish 
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should  again  he  divided  or  an  assistant  appointed. 

Jmst  about  this  tine,  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  was 
transferred  to  the  Parish  of  Mulnur  to  which  it 
remained  for  about  thirty  years.  The  Vestry  Books  of 
St.  Paul’s  indicate  that  this  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  vestry  meeting  in  1879  was  most  insistent  that 
a change  of  clergy  be  made.  In  quick  succession  a 
number  of  clergy  followed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden  in 
Mono.  Indeed  there  were  four  incumbents  and  one  vacany 
in  the  five  year  period  following  the  advice  of 
Fessenden  that  the  parish  be  divided.  Something  had 
to  be  done  about  the  boundaries. 

The  Rev.  W.F.  Swallow  was  appointed  rector 
in  1075,  and  at  that  time,  St.  Mark’s  Sand  Hill  was 
transferred  to  another  Parish.  Due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Glebe  Farm  and  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul’s  Church  had  been  transferred  to  Mulnur  in 
the  north  and  another  Church  was  needed  to  take  its 
place,  St.  John’s  on  the  Seventh  Line  Mono  was  again 
opened  and  was  called  ’’Old  St.  John’s”  to  distinguish 
it  from  St.  John’s  Mono  Mills.  The  Vestry  Book  in 
1376  shows  that  Joseph  Eldon  was  appointed  Rector’s 
warden  and  Joseph  Darraugh  was  appointed  People’s 
Warden.  Mr.  Samuel  Atkinson  was  elected  Lay  Delegate 
to  Synod.  The  new  church  contract  was  given  to  Hughes 
Brothers  of  Orangeville  for  $1160,  and  within  a short 
time  a driving  shed  was  added.  Mr.  Swallow  started 
another  point  in  an  old  Log  House  belonging  to  William 
McElwain,  but  when  he  moved  to  Caledon  East  in  1881 
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"nd  th0  iJ?‘rish  was  divided  in  half  as  Fessenden 

“”d  advised,  St.  George's  Albion  was  transferred  there. 

Jy  thlS  division,  the  Parish  boundaries  became  estab- 
lished as  they  are  to-day,  for  at  the  sane  tine,  St. 

Paul ' s again  became  part  of  the  Parish  of  Hast  Mono. 

The  last  act  in  this  chapter  is  the  building 
St.  Fanes'  Church  in  Hockley.  This  was  accomplished 
7 .e  uev.  - - . C . ,/att  who  cane  to  this  Parish  in  ISO}.. 

-is  parish  at  the  first  was  as  it  is  to-day  except  for  the 
feet  that  St.  Janes'  Church  had  not  been  built.  He  was 
do  t Grained  worker,  labouring  unceasingly  through 
lbb3r  a diversities  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  House 
o-r/ices  were  held  in  hones  and  schools  in  Hockley, 
Spoersville  and  Connor.  The  folk  flocked  to  hear  hin 
Preach,  and  the  children  had  to  sit  in  the  aisles  on 

th°  flC°r  b0OaUS6  there  was  room  for  all.  He  was 
cennanding  in  appearance  and  had  a booming  voice.  His 
--Ox 0G.1ansh.ip  won  the  adniration  of  all. 

The  Rev.  A.C.  Watt's  most  important  act  was 
UhG  bUlldine  °f  St'  j3ies'  Hockley.  For  a aunbsr  Qf 
./■wars  he  had  been  holding  services  in  the  "Dutch  Hollow" 
oast  of  Hockley,  and  in  Hockley  itself  in  the  Orange 

iICal>  H°Ckley  W“  a ™ settlement  originally  settled 
7_"  faUily  narjed  Kookley-  Hockley  boasted  two  taverns 
- nu-.ber  of  different  village  shops.  The  Rev.  ;uc. 

••utt  brought  his  work  to  a head  when  he  proposed  the 
willing  of  a church  there. 

The  letter  of  reply  from  Bishop  Sweatman  was 

encouraging: - 


Bishop’s  Boon, 

Merchant’s  Bank  Chambers, 
Toronto,  July  16,  1891. 

The  Rev.  A. C. Watt, 

Mono . 

My  Dear  Mr.  Watt, 

I counend  very  cordially  your  project  of  erecting 
a mission  hall  or  temporary  church  in  the  village  of  Hockley 
and  will  gladly  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  assist  you 
in  carrying  out.  It  is  a pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  the 
work  of  church  extension  which  you  have  been  setting  on 
foot  in  this  place  and  the  promise  of  success  which  has 
attend  it. 

With  my  Best  wishes  for  your  undertaking, 

I am  yours  very  truly, 

Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Sweatnan, 

Bishop  of  Toronto. 

Meetings  then  followed:  and  finally  a petition 
was  sent  arouna. 

"In  consequence  of  a deeply  felt  need  on  the 
part  of  many  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  the  Village  of  Hockley 
and  vicinity  the  members  of  St. James’  Mission 
Church  humbly  and  urgently  solicit  your  liberal 
aid  and  contributions  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  building.” 

The  following  names  appeared  on  the  list.  Wrn. 
Wilson,  J.B.  Lindsay,  R.  Dunn,  Edward  Fish,  William 
Quigley,  Henry  McCabe,  Geo.  Proctor,  John  Cole,  Mr. 
Galbraith,  Ben  Beattey,  John  Martin,  John  Elgie,  Robert 
Cole,  Thomas  Proctor,  John  Lee,  David  Lee,  Robert  Goodeve, 
Henry  Goodeve,  William  Goodeve,  William  Walker,  R.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Parker,  R.  Robins,  Mrs.  Fish,  G.  Turner.  The  tender 
of  Michael  McNamara  for  $175  for  building  the  church  was 
accepted.  Mrs.  H.  Goodeve  donated  the  land,  and  work  began. 
On  December  6,  the  Church  was  opened  for  service,  six 
services  being  held  that  day.  On  the  27th  day  of  July, 

1892,  the  church  was  consecreted  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto. 
The  petition  for  conscration  was  signed  by  the  Rector, 

Mr.  Henry  Goodeve,  J.B.  Lindsay,  William  Wilson  and 
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William  Quigley.  George  Proctor  was  the  first  baptized 
in  the  new  church.  The  organists  were  Miss  Maggie 
Colwell,  Miss  Charlotte  Goodeve  and  Miss  Alice  Lee. 

The  other  churches  were  not  too  delighted  with 
the  building  of  St.  Janes’.  One  story  is  told  as  Gospel 
truth  by  a nenber  of  St.  Janes’,  but  disnissed  as  silly 
nonsence  by  the  older  nenber s of  the  other  churches.  St. 
John’s  Mono  Mills  lacked  a font,  and  the  now  upstart  of 
a church  possessed  one,  whereupon  the  members  of  St. 

John’s  rode  to  Hockley  and  extracted  the  font  and  nailed 
the  door  shut.  The  nen  of  Hockley  brandished  their  guns 
and  successfully  retrieved  the  font  fron  Mono  Mills. 

Fron  that  tine  the  little  font  jas  stayed  in  St.  Janes’ 
Hockley. 

The  building  of  St.  Janes’  Church  was  a sound 
and  wise  nove.  The  village  lies  on  a country  road,  and 
while  the  countryside  population  is  dinishing,  the  little 
church  continues  to  flourish.  Fur the more,  in  winter 
tine,  the  congregation  can  always  neet  in  the  little 
church  on  Sunday  when  the  other  churches  off  the  nain 
road  are  blocked  for  traffic.  The  ’’temporary  mission” 
of  St.  Janes’  today  has  the  largest  congregation  of  any 
of  the  four  churches. 

Another  project  undertaken  during  the  stay  of 
the  Rev.  A. C. Watt  was  the  erection  of  the  farm  buildings 
on  the  Glebe  Farm.  The  Rector  and  the  two  wardens,  Joseph 
Jarraugh  and  D.S.  Ward,  granted  a mortage  on  the  farm  minus 
the  church  and  graveyard,  and  with  the  $1200,  the  buildings 
were  erected  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue  fron  the 
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farm.  The  amount  was  quickly  redeemed,  and  the  move 
was  a wise  one.  The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  A. C. Watt  cane 
to  an  end  in  1094  after  thirteen  years  of  faithfullservice . 
During  his  incumbency  in  1880,  the  'parish  became  self- 
supporting  when  rurrounding  parishes  like  Bee ton  and 
Allis ton  situated  in  the  towns  long  remained  missions. 

The  boundaries  of  the  parish  had  been  fixed  at  his 
arrival  as  they  are  to-day,  and  with  the  building  of 
St.  lanes’ , the  parish  took  on  its  present  form.  The 
work  of  consolidation  was  now  complete. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  DEC  LI  ME  0?  EAST  MONO  PARISH 

Mono  Mills  is  almost  a ghost  town.  It  is  a 
depressing  sight  to  drive  through  and  see  on  every  side, 
ruins  of  another  age.  The  town  has  "been  declining  ever 
since  the  railway  passed  it  Ly  in  1071,  and  as  Mono  Mills 
went  down  hill,  so  did  its  church,  St.  John’s.  The  Parish 
continued  on  an  even  keel  until  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  then  a definate  decline  set  in  gradually  through  the 
years.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  decline 
took  place,  the  first  being  the  by-passing  of  Mono  Mills 
y the  railroad.  Then  again,  Canada  passed  from  an 
agricultural  country  to  -a  Manufacturing  Nation.  The 
new  effete iency  in  agriculture  made  it  unnecessary  to 
keep  men  on  the  farms , and  they  poured  into  the  cities 
with  government  encouragement  to  nan  the  factories,  and 
especially  the  war  factories.  Less  people  were  needed 
\y  agriculture,  and  so  the  population  of  the  agricultural 
coimunity  went  down.  But  there  were  other  deeper  reasons, 
-any  of  the  pioneers  seeing  unlimited  acres  of  new  land 
'.-of ore  then  in  the  new  world,  and  having  worked  hard  and 
long  to  eke  an  existance  from  the  land,  lost  their  love 
of  she  land.  This  meant  that  they  lost  the  concept  that 
7:The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  and  through  ignorance  more 
than  greed,  they  destroyed  God’s  holy  earth.  Soil  erosion 
has  been  a determining  factor  in  the  Parish  of  East  Mono, 
for  there  are  large  tracts  of  abandoned  wornout  farm  land. 
Close  in  hand  with  soil  erosion  goes  soul  erosion.  The 
materialism  of  our  age  has  been  permeating  out  into  the 
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countryside.  No  longer  did  many  of  the  rural  people 
see  that  in  their  country  places  they  had  the  best 
heritage  that  God  has  given  to  mankind.  They  were  sons 
of  the  soil,  and  had  the  "best  way  of  life  open  to  then. 
Instead  they  chose  the  bright  lights  and  facade  of  city 
living.  They  sold  their  land  to  farriers  who  remained  or 
to  new  folk  who  cared  not  about  the  church  their  fore- 
fathers had  worked  so  hard  to  build.  Soil  erosion  and 
soul  erosion  went  hand  in  hand. 

These  factors  all  contributed  to  the  nass 
miudus  fron  the  parish,  sc  that  the  church  ninistered 
to  fewer  every  year.  What  happened  can  be  illustrated 
y the  baptisnal  register.  In  Confederation  sone  90 
were  admitted  into  the  Church  of  God  each  year  by  baptism, 
but  this  number  gradually  .rew  less  and  less,  so  that 
in  the  three  year  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  J.D.  Patterson, 
from  1039  to  1942,  there  were  less  than  thirty  during 
the  whole  period.  There  w©r©  not  the  people  belonging 
to  the  Church  left  anymore. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century  onwards,  the 
Parish  of  East  Mono  gradually  declined.  The  foundation 
scones  upon  which  the  superstructure  had  been  built  by 
oonsecreted  priests  many  years  before  were  crumbling 
'may.  Against  the  tide  a host  of  priests  worked  with 
all  their  strength  to  hold  the  ground  that  had  been 
/aliantly  gained,  but  it  was  a losing  battle.  The  Rev. 

• boldsworth,  who  married  Elizabeth  Sophy  Jackson,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  Parish, 
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succeeded  in  substantially  reducing  the  mortgage  of 
the  Glebe  Pam,  a task  which  was  completed  by  the  Rev. 

.R.  ooanes.  The  Rev.  R.J.W.  Perry  immediately  before 
cne  Great  Par  I initiated  a rectory  rennovation  movement, 
including  the  building  of  the  stable.  The  Rev.  A.C. 
mcCollua  inspired  considerable  repairs  and  improvements 
3 1; , John  s Go  no  Hills,  the  walls  being  lathed  and 
plastered  at  that  time,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

In  the  twenties  the  old  rectory  on  the  Seventh 
Line  was  abandoned.  After  considerable  deliberations 
-..out  the  location  and  the  actual  building,  a new  rectory 
-•ms  purchased  in  Hockley  Village.  This  was  a wise  move. 
“iiG  old  buil  -inS  needed  repairs,  and  was  on  a back  road. 

ockley  was  on  a county  road  and  the  minister  equipped 
as  he  was  with,  the  new  ’horseless  buggy”  which  was  hero 
tJ  was  able  to  travel  on  the  main  arteries  of  his 

p irish  despite  the  winter  snows.  The  congregation 
raised  over  half  the  money  in  the  booming  twenties, 
wit  then  cane  the  great  depression.  The  parish  struggled 
an-.-er  the  load  of  debt,  and  every  farm  home  in  the 
- 'rxSri  was  hai>d  hit.  Much  weakened  the  parish  paid  off 
"t  ten  years.  ihe  picture  was  becoming  very 

' leak. 

There  was  a bright  spot  in  it.  With  the 
•-^r.osion  came  the  Rev.  Lrnest  P.  Wood  and  his  wife. 
Despite  the  overwhelming  odds  of  the  times  this  dauntless 
Tier  of  Christ  worked  as  the  whirlwind  sowing  every 
.’hero  the  seed  of  God’s  love.  lie  suffered  sorely  from 
‘l11  hGGlth’  ljUb  this  did  not  stop  him  from  walking  in  the 
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./inter  tine  to  his  little  country  churches.  He  faced 
'Uliu  "'lcrse  blizzards  of  the  winter  to  find  only  one  or 
0,0  ou^  ^or  divine  worship.  He  was  never  discouraged, 

- •.  '..uiB . Guilds  and  W.A.Ts  in  the  parish,  and  held 
nestings  for  the  young  people.  Tines  were  very  hard, 
and  often  his  parishioners  paid  hin  little.  He  stayed 
in  the  new  dary  rectory  with  not  enough  fuel  to  keep 
bins elf  and  his  wife  warn.  By  the  light  of  a coal  oil 
Imp  set  low  so  as  not  to  waste  fuel,  his  wife  sewed 
uile  frontals  for  the  little  churches.  Fron  his  neager 
pittance,  he  Brought  Christnas  presents  for  the  poor 
--ilnen.  He  was  not  nuch  of  a speaker  in  the  pulpit 
nnd  he  sone tines  wandered  in  his  addresses,  but  the 

-ansii  oi  Hast  Mono  never  had  a nore  valiant  or  courageous 
priest  than  the  Rev.  E.P.  Wood. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  at  the  height  of 
U '-ie-'ression,  the  Rev.  E.P.  Wood  decided  that  the 
i \ r±que  of  the  churches  badly  needed  repairs.  St. 
conn’s  Mono  was  redecorated,  and  the  dininishing  congreg- 
°10n  receiverl  iielP  fron  a former  son  who  had  migrated  to 
tloc  city,  Dr.  A.E.  Jackson.  His  gifts  to  the  church  were 
considerable.  There  was  no  bell  for  St.  John’s,  and  long 
ogo  at  a vestry  meeting,  William  Lee  had  suggested  ”That 
steps  bo  taken  towards  procuring  a first  class  bell  at 
-.ilj  -—tc.  in  1933,  Ilrs.  William  Pollard  who  lived 
in  thc  ola  rectory  south  of  the  church  wrote  to  the  chair- 
inn  director  of  the  C.N.R.  requesting  a bell.  It 
smmed  that  the  old  tower  came  tumbling  down  that  winter, 
so  at  the  time  of  rebuilding,  Mrs.  Pollard  wrote:  "As  we 
wo  never  been  the  proud  possessors  of  a bell,  and  we 
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feel  now  is  the  tine  to  try  and  30 t one,  we  wonder  if 
through  your  generosity,  you  could  present  us  with  one 
fron  your  locor.10 tives? i?  The  new  hell  duly  arrived  at 
Caledon  hast  for  St.  John's  Mono. 

Despite  such  valiant  attenpts  at  leadership 
as  that  of  Mr.  Mood,  the  Parish  continued  to  decline. 
Indeed  during  these  critical  years,  it  was  only  determ- 
ination of  priest  and  people  that  kept  the  lairp  of 
Christianity  alive  in  the  tine  of  trouble.  By  1939, 
the  Parish  had  shrunk  to  such  a state  that  it  no  longer 
eras  self-supporting.  The  Parish  had  now  to  revert  to 
. nission  .after  fifty  years  of  self-support.  There  were 
not  the  people  left  to  support  it  any  more.  The  conpreg 
ations  at  worship  were  snail  in  size,  and  Hockley  on 
the  nain  road  in  the  best  suimer  nonths  could  not  boast 
an  average  of  ten  per  Sunday. 

Nothing  is  nore  tragic  for  the  nation  than 
the  decline  of  the  rural  places.  History  has  proved 
a nin  and  again  that  the  foundation  of  its  biological 
social,  and  religious  life  is  in  the  country  places. 

The  farther  nen  jet  away  fron  the  soil,  the  greater  is 
their  insecurity,  not  s imply  in  terns  of  money,  but  much 
nore  important,  in  terms  of  spiritual  values.  The  rural 
family  is  the  bulwark  of  society.  If  economics  and 
social  values ode stray  that  rural  family,  the  nation  will 
be  a bankrupt  people.  Great  external  pressures  were 
applied  to  the  parish  at  this  tine,  the  growth  of  the 
cities  with  their  demands,  n-.b  enticing  wages,  for 
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factory  workers,  the  squeeze  of  the  hitter  depression. 
But  let  all  rural  dwellers  renenber  that  when  they  give 
up  the  heritage  of  the  soil,  they  are  passing  up  the 
fullest  life  that  they  can  have  on  God’s  earth*  Sven 
our  Blessed  Lord  loved  the  country,  he  was  horn  in  a 
barn  and  laid  in  a feed  box,  farriers,  shepherds  cane 
to  see  and  worship  hin.  He  taught  in  country  places 
using  such  pictures  as  the  good  shepherd  and  his  sheep, 
the  vine  and  his  branches,  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  the 
fallen  sparrow. 


CHURCH  LINE  FLOURISHES  AG-AIN 


CHAPTER  SIX 


0ne  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  Say  is  the 
fact  that  it  apparently  takes  a great  World  War  involving 

ej > 

trenenaous  destruction  of  property  and  a wholesale 
ouring  out  of  huiian  blood,  both  on  the  battle  fields 
in-  in  the  resulting  sluns  in  the  world  wide  scene,  to 
ring  any  degree-  of  security  to  our  Jam  life  in  rural 
mnada.  Perhaps  such  a conclusion  is  wrong,  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  it  is.  Irregardless  of  how  it 
night  be,  with  the  coning  of  World  War  II,  the  Church 
Life  ox  uast  Mono  again  revived.  The  labours  during  the 
'-ark  years  were  far  fron  vain.  The  foundations  so  care- 

iully  lax...  had  not  crumpled  couple tely,  and  again  church 
life  flourished  in  Iiono. 


There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  the  revival, 
-irst  of  all,  the  new  economic  stability  apparently 
nought  up  by  the  war,  gave  a certain  amount  of  financial 
security  to  the  rural  folk  of  the  parish.  No  longer  was 
n-  singly  to  keep  alive;  now  nan  with  a full 

stomach  could  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  spiritual 
implications  of  his  actions.  Money  became  more  plentiful, 
'.no  the  devout  farm  folk  poured  it  into  their  churches, 
restoring  then  and  enhancing  them  with  beauty.  Secondly, 
moere  emerged  a new  type  of  dweller  in  the  rural  scene 
;"0  Iiaao  a tremendous  difference  by  his  very  presence. 

-hm  new  type  of  dweller  is  the  city  nan,  who  has  sought 
f"r  hinself  and  Ms  family  some  of  the  spiritual  values 
" nre  to  :jG  f°urd  when  a family  lives  near  the  soil. 


The  Parish  Hall,  St.  James’  Church,  Hockley,  1951. 


Rev.  Allan  Read  Exam- 


Mr.  Lenvard  Purdon  of  St.  James’,  Hockley,  and  the 

ine  Parish  Hall  Furnace. 
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All  over  the  parish  there  are  city  folk  who  have  bought 
far: is  and  who  live  if  not  all  the  year,  at  least  part 
of  the  year  at  their  country  residences.  They  attend 
the  churches,  and  they  give  nost  liberally  to  their 
financial  support.  Usually,  these  folk  are  nuch 
inpressed  with  the  single  worship  they  find,  and  the 
parish  for  its  part  is  glad  to  have  then.  They  encourage 
both  the  congregation  and  the  ninister  by  their  presence. 

There  is  a.  long  list  of  such  folk.  The  earliest 
to  arrive  perhaps  was  Colonel  Torrance  Beardnore  at  St. 
John’s,  Mono  Mills.  His  city  ways  have  not  always  delighte 
the  rural  folk,  but  nevertheless  he  has  learned  to  love 
the  little  village  church.  When  he  gave  a window  as  a 
nenorial,  other  nenbcrs  of  the  church  were  stirred  to 
do  likewise,  and  so  the  church  is  filled  with  beautiful 
stained  glass  in  r.ienory  of  the  pioneers.  St.  Paul’s 
not  to  be  outdone,  fittingly  filled  its  windows  with 
siriilar  windows  in  nenory  of  the  pioneers.  When  the 
Colonel  put  in  a nenorial  plaque,  others  did  likewise. 

Then  the  crowning  achievement  was  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  Parish  Hall  at  Mono  Mills.  This  building 
behind  the  church  was  condemned  and  ready  to  fall  down. 

The  Colonel  jave  the  initial  money,  and  the  congregation 
not  to  be  outmatched  did  likewise.  After  nuch  work  on 
the  part  of  the  church  members,  the  hall  was  lowered 
upon  a stone  foundation  and  beautifully  enhanced  inside 
and  out.  policy  of  painting  the  church  exterior  every 
three  years  was  initiated.  The  insurance  was  raised  more 
in  line  with  modern  building  costs.  The  stone  work  was 
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aointed,  and  the  grounds  were  landscaped.  An  oil  furnace 
was  added.  It  was  the  new  trend  which  had  set  in,  in 
the  parish. 

Other  outsiders  like  Colonel  Beardnore  have 
left  their  nark.  The  parish  nenbers  are  grateful  to 
then,  and  a sentance  or  two  about  some  of  then  is  only 
fitting.  There  are  nany  city  folk  in  our  nidst  who 
contribute  nothing  in  worship  or  substance  to  our 
churches,  and  naturally  we  are  partial  to  those  who 
of  their  own  accord  have  cone  forward  and  worshipped 
with  us.  Amongst  then  are  the  I long os  in  Hockley  Church. 
The  Grange  family  from  Alton  always  show  up  at  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  Parish.  If  they  have  visitors  in 
the  morning,  they  cone  at  night.  If  they  have  visitors 
at  noon  hour,  they  get  up  early  and  cone  to  an  early 
Co: munion.  Driving  a few  miles  doesn’t  bother  then, 
but  they  must  honour  Gob  on  His  lay.  The  b.tkinsons 
in  Hockley  cane  to  St.  lanes  Church  by  mistake  seeking 
another  church,  ilrs.  b.tkinson  has  since  been  confirmed, 
and  the  nails  and  paintings  in  Hockley  Parish  Kail  are 
given  by  that  family.  Many  a church  picnic  is  held  on 
their  lawn.  The  Bristows  at  liono  Mills,  half  way  between 
Caledon  East  and  Mono  Mills,  alternate  oach  Sunday  between 
the  two  places  as  they  and  their  family  worship  God.  Also 
there  are  the  Brownells,  the  Hutchins,  the  Palmers,  the 
durwnshes , Miss  Lowe  of  Caledon  and  many  others.  These 
people  have  all  left  their  nark  on  the  parish  of  East 
. lono . 

The  Rev.  Henry  Newman  Bracken  graduated  from 
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Trinity  College  and  cane  to  the  parish  in  the  fall  of 
1942.  He  was  a hard  diligent  worker  and  was  quick  to 
capitalize  on  the  new”  prosperity  flooding  the  country- 
side. He  brought  the  rural  folk  back  to  their  churches 
so  that  St.  Janes  Hockley  increased  its  summer  attendance 
fron  an  average  of  ten  to  alnost  forty.  A system  of 
Junior  Congregation  was  initiated  through  the  Parish  so 
that  father  and  mother  worshipped  with  their  children 
for  the  first  part  of  the  service  and  then  the  children 
retired  fron  the  church  before  the  sermon  for  their  own 
instruction.  Schools  were  now  visited  regularly,  and 
religious  eduacation  was  provided  for  all  the  children. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  as  mentioned  before  was  much  beautified 
with  the  addition  of  stained  glass  windows  and  the  chancel 
was  redesigned  and  enlarged,  with  hard  wood  flooring  being 
laid,  and  other  church  furnishings  such  as  the  credance 
table  and  the  font  being  added. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Croat  War  II  onwards, 
the  rectory  was  steadily  enhanced.  Hirst  of  all,  elect- 
ricity was  added.  Then  followed  hardwood  floors.  A new 
furnace  was  put  in  and  new  chimneys  built  for  the  -furnace. 
The  indoor  plumbing  with  running  water  was  added,  and  then 
the  kitchen  was  remodelled  with  new  cupboards  built  around 
a large  picture  window  given  by  Joseph  Thompson.  New 
siding  was  added  to  the  back  kitchen,  and  the  garage  was 
reinforced  and  renewed  with  a new  roof.  New  roofing  is 
ready  to  go  on  the  whole  of  the  Rectory.  A1 though  an 
old  building,  the  Rectory  has  been  made  most  comfortable 
through  the  improvements  added  by  each  incoming  rector. 
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ML1  ever  the  parish,  improvements  have  been  nacle  in  the 
fatrique  of  the  buildings,  with  new  roofs  and  redecorations 
going  on  apace.  The  cemetery  of  St.  John’s  has  been  put 
on  a firm  maintenance  basis,  and  more  will  be  said  about 
this  later.  Memorials  were  being  added  in  every  church. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  has  taken  place  in 
St.  lanes’  Church  Hockley.  This  struggling  congregation 
built  up  by  the  Rev.  i.. C.  Watt  was  always  the  weakest 
point  in  the  parish.  With  the  new  prosperity,  St.  lanes’ 
mined  strength  gradually  but  steadily.  At  the  tine  of 
■ anting,  it  has  the  largest  congregation  of  the  Parish, 
the  average  in  1951  being  almost  seventy-five  per  Sunday, 
it  is  not  much  wonder  that  the  women  of  this  small  church 
' egan  to  think  of  Church  Extension.  The  new  parish  hall 
was  planned  and  the  people  untiringly  set  themselves 
to  the  new  project.  Lumber  was  given  on  the  stump, 
and  the  men  thc-nselves  felled  the  trees.  Volunteer 
help  built  the  Hall,  help  forthcoming  from  every  con- 
gregation in  the  Parish,  and  from  Romans  and  United  as 
well  as  Anglicans.  Maurice  Cline,  Orangeville  High 
School  Principal,  spent  a number  of  days  building  walls 
and  the  chimney.  The  hall  was  built  in  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  St.  James’  and  within  a year  from  the 
time  the  building  was  started,  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  of  a debt  remained. 

So  Church  life  revived.  The  ladies  worked 
hard  and  long  and  served  over  a thousand  dinners  at 
:ne  Ploughing  Match  in  Allis  ton.  The  Lome  Scotts 
paraded  to  St.  John’s  Mono  Mills  three  years  in  succession. 


Ciioir  "boys  of  the  parish  sang  in  the  Great  Hall  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Soil  and  Seed  Services 
held  in  the  churches  of  the  parish  wore  a nodel  to  he 
copied  by  other  congregations  across  the  country. 

The  Parish  of  East  Mono  although  a snail  struggling 
rural  parish  found  itself  on  the  nap.  The  Bishop 
referred  to  it  in  his  charge  to  the  Synod  in  1951. 

7,A  Parish  Hall  has  been  built  at  St.  lanes T Hockley, 
in  the  Parish  of  East  Mono.  In  relation  to  the  numbers 
and  resources  of  the  parishioners,  this  is  an  achievenent 
equivalent  to  the  erection  of  a large  Church  in  the  City 
' f Toronto.7’  Nothing  however  has  served  to  nake  East 
Mono  better  known,  than  the  Rural  Student  Train- 

ing School.  Pictures  of  this  Parish  undertaking  have 
been  exhibited  in  all  the  Toronto  papers  for  a number 
of  years,  as  well  as  in  other  dailies  across  the  country. 

The  Church  Papers  have  given  a great  deal  of  prominence. 

The  students  from  Wycliffe  and  Trinity  Colleges  came  and 
stayed  in  the  farm  .hones  to  learn  how  to  be  rural  ministers. 
They  received  their  lectures  at  St.  John’s  Mono  Mills, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  four  churches  fed  then  their  meals. 

Cn  Sunday  they  took  the  different  services  in  the  Parish 
and  in  surrounding  parishes.  The  visit  of  these  students 
to  the  parish  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  history  is  now  no  longer  history  but 
speculation  and  prophecy.  The  story  is  up  to  date,  a 
glorious  past  is  behind  the  parish  but  no  nan  can  rest 
' n his  laurels.  The  rural  folk  of  the  East  Mono  Parish 
■us t prove  themselves  worthy  successors  of  their  forefathers 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  PARISH 


Fron  the  very  beginning,  wonen  have  played 
a most  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  Parish 
of  Past  Mono.  Indeed,  one  wonders  what  would  have 
Happened  to  the  churches  if  the  wonen  had  not  given 
Uii'°  leadership  they  did.  One  of  the  movements  of  the 
-'.rn  age  is  the  increasing  part  that  woman  have 
played  in  the  life  of  the  parish,  church  and  nation. 

-ew  nanes  of  wonen  have  been  mentioned  in  this  history, 
.nd  yet  the  women  were  often  the  ones  that  made  or  broke 
b:ie  men.  They  have  a real  part  in  the  Parish.  They 
n°t  only  worked  in  the  background  however,  for  a few 
v/mnen  cane  into  real  proninance.  Long  before  there  were 
.ny  musical  instruments  in  the-  churches,  Mrs.  Tohn 
...t  kins  on  led  the  singing  at  St.  John’s  Mono.  In  her 

3oncG,  iirs*  J'J-I1GS  Brett  raised  her  voice.  One  daughter 
r n away  to  Toronto  at  the  age  of  13  and  in  1338,  she 
married  one  by  the  name  of  Abram  Martin  in  St.  lanes 
Co thedral . Their  daughter  became  the  first  woman 
1 wry  or  In  Canada.  The  name  Mrs.  Brett  along  with  Mrs. 

C manor,  Mrs.  Mil.  Martin  and  Mrs.  G-.  McManus  appeared 
n fclle  subscription  lists  over  100  years  ago.  The 
records  show  that  eight  young  ladies  collected  the 
Parish  subscriptions  in  1809,  namely  Miss  Evans,  Miss 
- -c Gaul ay , miss  mills,  Miss  Spears,  Miss  Keo , Miss 
x art ridge,  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Bowers.  Peggy  Williamson 

~/e  the  lane  for  St.  Paulfs  Church,  and  Charlotte  Coodeve 
vo  the  land  for  St.  lanes ». 
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In  the  Orangeville  Sun  of  February  16;  1071 
is  found,  the  following  notice:  ”A  social  will  be  held 

at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  McManus,  Mono  on  Wednesday 
evening  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  proceeds 
to  be  applied  toward  purchasing  an  organ  for  St.  John* S' 
Mono  Mills.  All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.” 

Shortly  after  two  organs  were  purchased  for  the  Albion 
and  the  Mono  Parish.  A sister-in-law  of  the  Rev.  E.J. 
Fessenden,  the  incumbent,  a daughter  of  Judge  Trenholne 
of  Montreal  was  the  first  organist,  and  she  was  followed 
by  Ann  Jane  Patterson,  from  a faithful  distinguished 
family  of  the  parish. 

The  first  woman  to  hold  church  office  was 
Miss.  M.  McFarland  who  in  1912,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  a mission  envelope  fund.  With  the  coning  of  the 
great  war,  women  carried  an  increasing  load  and  share 
of  the  responsiblity. 

A regular  branch  of  the  W.A.  was  formed  at 
St.  John’s  Mono  Mills  in  1897,  and  Mrs.  W.J.  Mills 
was  the  first  president.  Six  years  later  a W.A.  was 
formed  at  Old  St.  John’s  with  Mrs.  P.R.  Soanes,  the 
rector’s  wife,  as  the  first  president.  As  the  decline 
of  the  parish  set  in  with  the  depression  years,  this 
W.A.  was  changed  to  a Guild  in  1942.  St.  Paul’s  formed 
a guild  in  1932,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  E.P, 
Wood,  and  St.  James  Hockley  was  quick  to  follow  suit  with 
Mrs.  Woods  as  its  first  president.  The  ladies  were 
instrumental  in  building  the  parish  hall  at  St.  James 
Church  Hockley,  and  the  feat  of  a thousand  dinners  at 


Some  Students  and  Staff  of  the  Rural  Training  School,  Parish  of  East  Mono, 

1949  - 1951 
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the-  ploughing  natch  will  not  soon  he  forgotten.  Nor 
will  the  contribution  of  $2000.  by  the  ladies  for  the 
orphan  plots  of  the  cenetery  be  forgotten.  Indicative 
of  the  revival  of  church  life,  the  Guilds  again  have 
been  changing  into  Wonans  Auxiliaries  interested  in 
the  wider  life  of  the  church.  The  ladies  have  nade  a 
major  contribution  to  the  life  of  this  parish,  and  no 
history  would  be  couple te  without  nentioning  the  trem- 
endous work  they  have  done.  They  have  added  materially 
to  the  f abrique  of  the  churches,  but  more  than  that, 
they  have  added  their  prayers  for  the  well  being  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  this  parish. 
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CH  APTER  SIGHT  ' 


THE  PARISH  BURYING  GROUND 


Full  of  history  is  the  Parish  burying  ground 
at  Old  St.  IohnTs  Church  on  the  Seventh  Line,  Mono. 

The  Church  was  begun  in  1032,  but  there  are  graves  of 
even  older  vintage,  many  of  which  are  unnarked.  Amongst 
the  early  graves  is  that  of  William  Robinson,  the  stone 
showing  that  he  was  killed  by  a thunderstorm  from  which 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  a hollow  tree  in  1031  ♦ Another 
early  grave  of  the  sane  year  is  that  of  T.  Ilenery  White. 
Here  this  infant  babe  is  buried  with  the  induction  "Lie 
still  sweet  babe”,  while  a small  slab  of  brown  field- 
stone  cut  with  the  slow  labour  of  an  unaccustomed  hand 
marks  the  spot.  In  the  cemetery  are  the  earthly  remains 
of  those  early  pioneers  who  did  so  much  for  those  who 
were  to  cone  after.  Here  are  buried  the  Cobeans,  the 
Atkinsons,  the  Fletchers,  the  McManuses,  the  Jacksons, 
the  Speers,  the  Pattersons  and  many  many  other  devout 
men  and  women. 

Two  grave  stones  are  of  special  interest. 

The  first  is  of  Issac  Easebury  south  of  the  church. 

On  the  bottom  of  this  tomb-stone,  there  is  written: 

”I.E.  was  wilfully  shot  while  sitting  at  his  own  fire- 
side by  ” . Many  variations  of  this  story  exist, 

but  one  old  timer,  a descendant  of  the  McLaughlins  writes 
the  following: 

”1  heard  the  shot  which  ended  the  life  of 
Issac  Osberry  (as  it  was  pronounced) (Easebury)  The 
belief  was  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  a man  who  wanted 
to  marry  Issue's  mother,  a widow.  This  man  was  arrested 
and  spent  a year  in  Brampton  Jail,  but  not  condemned  or 
at  least  cane  back  to  Mono  Mills  and  I think  finished  his 
life  in  or  near  the  village.  He  lived  one  concession  from 
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Mono  Mills  on  the  road  to  Orangeville.  The  reason 
for  the  shooting  was  that  the  nan  referred  to.  coveted 
the  property-  of  Mrs*  Osbourne  (corrected  to  Easebury 
l M*aJ?er  and  her  son  Issac.  But  Issac  objected 

~f  hhP  ^rf7:LuS  tha  Ilofcher*  He  shot  through  the  window 

where  fchey  W6re  sitting.  The  property  mentioned 
aS  ss^/Q  acres  nearby  on  which  was  a very  snail  grist  nill 
on,a  stream  which  a little  lower  down  joined  another 

lhe  5wo  farned  the  Hunber  river,  on  which  the  McLaughlin 
w?ol®a  and  eaw  mills  were.  The  shooting  of  Issac 

nothe^w^p1?  t^e,evfninS  before  dark. Issac  and  his 

were  Sald  fco  he  gipsys,  and  were  considered  to  be 
f ?np  Q1  -'ersonsi  . Mrs*  2 as t bury  never  married  a second 

0 far  as  I know  though  her  son  was  shot  by  a nan  who 

I?  the  tL™  P " a mn  naned  Irwin  30  ifc  was  alleged 


Another  grave  stone  of  interest  is  a small  one 
immediately  north  of  the  church  door.  The  Rev.  A.C.  Watt 
one  windy  New  Year’s  day,  hitched  up  his  buggy  in  prepar- 
ation to  go  to  Mono  Mills  to  perform  the  wedding  of  Sarah 
Holmes  and  Richard  M.  Speers.  Having  placed  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter  in  the  buggy,  he  went  into  the  old  rectory 
on  the  Seventh  Line  to  wash  his  hands.  The  wind  blew  a 
piece  of  paper  in  front  of  the  horse,  causing  the  horse 
to  bolt.  The  buggy  upset,  and  the  unbaptized  infant  was 
killed.  With  a heavy  heart,  the  Rev.  A.C.  Watt  made  his 
way  to  the  wedding  at  Mono  Mills,  and  returned  to  bury 
-j-is  infant  daughter  in  the  old  cemetery, 

lor  a number  of  years,  the  cenetary  was  as 
so  many  other  small  country  cemeteries,  a scene  of 
desolation.  Thistles,  burdocks,  briars,  brambles  and 
wild  raspberry  thickets  covered  half  filled  graves  and 
ground  hog  holes.  The  Rev.  E.P.  Wood  made  the  first 
blue  prints  of  the  cemetery,  and  began  what  many  had 
tried  to  do  before,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  cemetery. 

It  was  not  until  the  Rev.  H.W.  Bracken  cane  that  real 
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progress  was  nade.  The  cenetery  was  carefully  napped 
again,  and  the  land  worked.  A systen  of  perpetual  care 
was  conuended,  insuring  the  cenetery  of  available  revenue 
for  the  future,  and  the  work  so  carefully  began  has 
continued  on  apace.  The  cenetery  has  been  nuch  enlarged 
and  a windblock  of  pines  has  been  planted  across  the 
back  of  it.  Menbers  fron  the  four  churches  sit  on  a 
cenetery  board  with  the  wardens  and  the  rector  to  look 
after  the  inportant  work. 

Outstanding  has  been  the  lay-leadership  of 
Joseph  Yarey  and  Sariuel  Patterson  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  The  Annual  Cenetery  Service  has  been  steadily 
growing,  and  to-day  the  spot  is  a worthy  dignified  resting 
place  for  the  bodies  of  the  heroic  pioneers.  The  beautiful 
eln  trees  on  the  north  side  with  the  neatly  trinned  grave 
stones  and  the  broad  expanses  of  grass  is  a far  change 
fron  the  tangled  jungle  of  hithertofore. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  Parish  of  East  Mono 
is  written.  Our  pages  stop  here  but  the  work  goes  on. 

The  history  is  still  being  written  but  in  actual  deeds 
and  acconplishnonts  rather  than  in  this  book.  The 
prayer  is  that  the  descendants  of  these  early  pioneers 
night  be  worthy  of  the  heritage  they  have  been  given. 

Christ  is  still  offering  to  nen  the  Abundant  Life.  May 
the  rural  folk  of  the  Parish  of  East  Mono  still  find  the 
Abundant  Life  as  they  live  and  pray  and  work  and  play  in 
the  hills  fron  whence  cone  the  Nottawasage,  the  Hunker  and 
the  Credit. 
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